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FW. Pascoe Rutter 
Gives His Views On 
Conditions In U. S. 


London & Lancashire Governor 
Believes This Country Has 
Definitely Turned Corner 


CANNOT REMAIN DETACHED 











Greater Spirit of Internationalism 
and Mutual Regard for Other 
Countries Needed 





F. W. Pascoe Rutter, governor and 
chairman of the London & Lancashire 
at the head office in London, who is a 
competent student of international af- 
fairs as well as one of the leading Brit- 
ish insurance executives and who keeps 
in close touch with developments in the 
United States, comments somewhat crit- 
ically but nevertheless constructively on 
conditions in this country in his annual 
report to the company. His views should 
be read with interest as they are ex- 
pressed by one who is friendly to this 
country and who is able, from a dis- 
tance, to get a proper perspective. With 
respect to conditions both in Great Brit- 
ain and the United States he said in 
part: 

Great Britain’s Recovery 

And our good year, which is better 
than I, and probably you, had anticipat- 
ed, has synchronized with a good year 
for the country itself. Among all the na- 
tions of the world emerging from the 
period of stress and strain to which we 
have all been subjected this country, 
helped by the prosperity of its depend- 
encies, such as India and South Africa, 
seems to be the one upon which the sun 
has at last shone again. And I really 
think we must all feel a deep sense of 
satisfaction and gratitude to our Gov- 
ernment for having so astutely steered 
the ship through broken waters. 

Looking round the world, outside of 
our own Empire, it is difficult to find an- 
other important country which has been 
able to balance its budget. Our happier 
position has been undoubtedly assisted 
by the moderate tariffs, restrictions and 
quotas which have been enacted in the 
scheme of “protection”—that is to say, in 
order to protect ourselves from the much 
greater tariffs and restrictions which we 
have been encountering for years past, 
particularly in America, but also in so 
many other countries. 

This, therefore, has been a deliberate 
act of expediency in the hope that it 
would have some effect in modifying the 
tariffs and subsidies of other countries, 
and demonstrating that two can play at 
the same game. For we must bear in 
mind that, “au fond,” this is a free trade 
country; that our enterprise and our 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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“The Life of Reiley”’ 


The appended letter gives a picture from life of 
the contentment of mind and the enjoyment of leisure 
which you describe when attempting the sale of 
Annuities to the elderly. There’s sales power in such 
a story. The Annuitant says: 


When I retired from business I invested half of my capital in 
annuity insurance, placing same with the large companies of the 
U. S., which naturally included you. This is to advise you how 
pleased I am with my choice of this mode of income for the balance 
of my life. My wife and I have been traveling the past few years, 
and we are about to make another tour around the world. I have 
no care nor worry, knowing my annuity checks will reach me on 
the anniversary of my birthday, making it “a happy birthday,” no 
matter in what part of the world it may be. No matter how the 
stock or bond markets fluctuate, my income will be forthcoming. 
I highly recommend annuity policies to those desiring to live the 
“Life of Reiley.” 


The care-free Mr. Reiley, of long and happy mem- 
ory, still lives in the spirit of this day’s Annuitants. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 

















New High Records 
Now Being Set In 
Agency Production 


C. B. Knight Agency Had $16,- 
090,000 Applications Writ- 
ten in May 


1929 RECORD DOUBLED 


Four Days in Month Were Above 
Million Mark; Sixteen Paid 
For $100,000 Each 











Following several months during which 
the trend of life insurance production 
has been upward to an extent that each 
month was better than that month of 
the vear before, production in a number 
of agencies has reached a point higher 
than any records previously set by the 
agencies at any time. 

An outstanding record is that of the 
C. B. Knight Agency, Inc., Union Cen- 
tral managers, New York City, which in 
May had a paid-for production of $6,- 
573,000, almost a million greater than the 
agency’s previous high, set in January 
of 1926 with $5,800,000. 

Even more of a record was the sub- 
mitted business of the Knight agency 
during May, which amounted to about 
$16,000,000 or more than a million every 
two days. This volume includes both in- 
surance and annuities. The agency’s pre- 
vious high mark for submitted business 
was less than half, being $7,500,000 in 
May of 1929. There were four days dur- 
ing the past month when submitted busi- 
ness rose over the $1,000,000. 

The end of May has not marked the 
end of the record business as on Friday, 
june 1, the submitted business was $1,- 
370,000 and on Saturday over $500,000. 
Leader of the agency for the month was 
Herman Stark, who paid for $534,000. 
There were sixteen men in the agency 
whose paid-for was greater than $100,000 
in May. 

Results of the month’s drive were an- 
nounced at the agency’s regular meeting 
this week in the presence of Jerome 
Clark, executive vice-president of the 
Union Central, who told the agents that 
the company’s paid-for in May amounted 
to $28,000,000. 

Held Clever “New Deal” Drive 

In setting the May record the agents 
took part in a clever sales campaign that 
tied up to public figures and current 
events in what was called a “New Deal” 
campaign, and which represented right 
and left wings of the present Federal 
administration at Washington. Leading 
the right wing agents with a blue eagle 
symbol was Herman Stark, called “Sail 
Fish” during the contest, while the left 
wing group under a red eagle was led by 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Characteristics of — 
THE CAREER UNDERWRITER 


VISION —He sees the need for more practical 
planning by the individual in the 
future. 


F AIT H—He believes in the planned economy 
as developed by life insurance 
companies. 


KNOWLEDGE — He knows — “Life Insurance is a 


community of neighbors banded 
together that the individual may be 
supreme and secure.” 


SERVICE — He helps the individual to work out 
plans; develops the contract to 
underwrite these plans, gets it signed, 
sealed and delivered; sees that it is 
kept in force; and when it is 
completed assists in its settlement. 


HE CREATES CONFIDENCE AND DISTRIBUTES HAPPINESS 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 
General Agent 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Main Office—347 Madison Avenue 


Times Square Branch—1450 Broadway 


“ISLE OF OPPORTUNITY” 
VAnderbilt 3-5500 


CHARLES V. CROMWELL, Production Manager R. J. PICKARD, Office Manager 

GLENN B. DORR, C.L.U., Agency Assistant JAMES F. CHAPMAN, Agency Secretary 

S. LEE RICKLES, Agency Assistant MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C.L.U., 

CHARLES A. VOTAW, C.L.U., Educational Director : Manager of Times Square Branch 


COPYRIGHT 1934 BY CLIFFORD L. MCMILLEN 
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General Agents Ass’n 


 W. HUGHES PRESIDES 
Vice-President Bertrand J. Perry Gives 
President Sargeant’s Welcoming Ad- 
dress; Speakers and Subjects 
Precedent was established at the New 
Qcean House, Swampscott, Mass., last 
week when the General Agents Associa- 
tion and the Agents Association of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life held their 
annual meetings in that it was the first 
time since their establishment that the 
two organizations have met at the same 
nlace and time. This came about to ful- 
fila wish of President Sargeant as ex- 
pressed at the previous conference of the 
General Agents’ Association held at the 
home office, Springfield, last October. 
The General Agents Association as- 
mbled at the New Ocean House on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of last 
vek and there were business sessions 
{that organization on Thursday morn- 
yg, Friday morning and Saturday morn- 


ng and an evening session on Friday 


ening. There were present of the 
company’s cighty-one general agencies 
from seventy-seven of- 


representatives 
The president of the General Agents 
\ssociation, E. W. Hughes of Rochester, 
\. Y¥., was general presiding officer at 
ach of the meetings while Charles L. 
general agent, Kansas City, was 
felegated by him chairman of the day 
for the Thursday morning session. Law- 
rence E. Simon, general agent, New York 
City, was chairman of the day for the 
Friday morning session; Kenney E. Wil- 
amson, general agent, Peoria, IIl., chair- 
man of the Friday evening session, and 
Chester O. Fischer, general agent, St. 
Louis, chairman Saturday morning. 

A tinge of sadness was present at the 
Thursday morning session when deaths 
f five members of the General Agents 
\ssociation since the last meeting was 





recalled. They were Charles M. Ide, 
general agent, Boston; Henry K. Hill, 
general agent, Louisville; James A. 


Walsh, general agent, Hartford; J. Put- 
ram Stevens, general agent, Portland, 
Me, and Ward H. Hackleman, general 
agent, Indianapolis. 

Following this announcement the as- 
embled general agents stood for a min- 
ule in silent tribute to the memory of 
their departed associates. 

Vice-President Behan Gives Changes 
_second Vice-President Joseph C. Be- 
ian introduced Carroll G. Seward, gen- 
eral gent, Boston; Henry K. and Joseph 
&. Hill, joint general agents at Louis- 
vile; Orrin S. Spencer, general agent, 
Hartford; Malcolm M. Moore, general 
agent, Indianapolis, and announeed the 
tnlargement of the general agency ter- 
ntory of Harvey W. Bowles at Bangor, 
Me, to cover the entire state, succeed- 
ing the late J. Putnam Stevens. 

n this connection it was regarded as 
a fine tribute to their father that the 
‘wo Hill boys were appointed his suc- 
Cssors at Louisville, while Malcolm M. 
Moore succeeded Ward H. Hackleman, 
with whom he had been associated for 
qventeen years at Indianapolis. Mr. 
Spencer came to the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life after having been associated 
with the Connecticut General Life for 
More than ten years. 

These new members of the general 


(Continued on Page 15) 














Massachuse 


Has Full Program President Sargeant Views Outlook With 


Confidence; Company’s Strong Position 


President WW’. H. Sargeant’s address to 
the Agents Association of the Massachu- 
selts Mutual at Swampscott follows. Be- 
cause of the unavoidable absence of Presi- 
dent Sargeant on account of illness his 
address was read to the Assoctalion by 
Vice-President B. J. Perry. 

It is indeed pleasant to be addressing 
you again among these familiar sur- 
roundings, and I offer you all a most cor- 
dial welcome to be guests of the com- 
pany at this, vour forty-second annual 
convention. We shall strive to make 
your stay here interesting, pleasant and 
profitable. I hope the newcomers will 
find pleasure in gathering with us, and 
that this meeting will be but the start 
of a long series of conventions which it 
will be their pleasure and good fortune 
to attend. 

I bespeak on behalf of our new friends 
the attention and kindly interest of the 
old-timers. We want everybody to feel 
at home, have a good time, and go away 
refreshed and in an improved state of 
mind; at least so far as it has to do 
with our business. 

Congratulations are extended to the 
general agents and their associates who 
are this year ahead in production. This 
list has not of late been as large as it 
was a few years back, but many will 
say there have been good and sufficient 
reasons—and so there have been! How- 
ever, this makes all the more outstand- 
ing the work of those who have kept in 
the lead. Now that lower levels of busi- 
ness have been established as a result of 
the declining record, it may reasonably 
be expected that a rapid trend upward 
will be in early evidence. It is already 
noticeable, for March, April and May 
business gave evidence of the -new 
stride which we have taken. We must 
and can this year better our 1933 record 


W. H. SARGEANT 
and I am positive that you are in agree- 
ment with me in this prediction. 

Great credit is due those of our people 
enlisted in the Weekly Production and 
Spotlight groups. These have not been 
easy times in which to maintain records 
of this type, but those who have re- 
mained in this exclusive class give evi- 
dence of what can be accomplished 
where there is a will to maintain a rec- 
ord and a willingness to work to get it. 

We this year mourn a large list of for- 
mer associates who since our last con- 
vention have traveled west and joined 


(Continued on Page 8) 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN 
Second Vice-President 


BERTRAND J. PERRY 
Vice-President 





tts Mutual Field Force 
Meets at Swampscott 


Vice-President Perry 
Discusses Investments 


REVIEWS TWO YEARS’ EVENTS 


Huge Dammed Up Buying Power in 
Country; Tells of Favorable Fac- 
tors in Situation 

An interesting review of events in the 
two past years and how they affected 
life insurance was given by Bertrand J 
Perry, vice-president of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual, before the Agents Asso- 
ciation. A keen student of current af- 
fairs, Vice-President Perry’s comments 
were both interesting and illuminating 
Having charge of the company’s invest- 
ments, Mr. Perry’s views in this field 
were particularly interesting. 





Big Deferred Buying Power 


“There are hundreds of millions of 
dollars in this country today just wait 
ing to go places,” said Mr. Perry. “Un- 
der the natural law this would theoret- 
ically mean lower returns until much of 
the slack had been taken up, but against 
that we have a tremendous deferred pur 
chasing desire that is roaring across the 
country from San Diego to Bangor, a 
desire that will not be denied. Without 
entering into a discussion as to whether 
certain of the Brain Trusters are in favor 
of and are attempting to so arrange 
things that the Government eventually 
will take over all corporate financing, let 
me remind you that this country was 
never built up to its present heights on 
a 214% basis. 

“I am not in any way attempting to 
suggest that the things in which we are 
invested have all escaned the hammering 
which has come from every direction, but 
simply trying to point out that we are 
much better off than though we had tak- 
en flyers in everything instead of re- 
stricting our operations to the more de- 
sirable types of securities which we be- 
lieved offered the least hazards. 

“Coming down to cases: Suppose we 
sec what has been happening to the rail- 
roads during the last two years. Taking 
our 1933 statement as a basis—and there 
have been no major changes since then— 
we find that out of a total par rail in- 
vestment of $52,201,500 we had $5,524,000 
which were not paying interest. While 
the loss of this income has hurt, never- 
theless we feel as sanguine as ever that 
the railroads are and will continue to be 
the country’s dominant transportation 
agency. Even though there has been no 
change in the regulations governing their 
competition, there is a much more char- 
itable understanding of the unfair and 
the unreasonable burdens which they 
have been forced to carry. But the big- 
west lift comes from the remarkable im- 
provement in business during the first 
anarter of this year, when the Class I 
roads, i. e., those having gross annual re- 
ceipts in excess of $1,000,000, increased 
their car loadings in various types of 
freight up to more than 72% as com- 
pared to similar figures in 1933. 

“An even bigger cause for elation 
comes as a result of the awakening on the 
part of the railroad companies themselves 
to the truth and importance of the fact 
that their troubles are not so much the 
result of rotten competition, as it is their 
own shortsightedness in trying to force 
the public to use Model T equipment 
that is thirty years behind the times. 
This they have translated into a feverish 
desire to get away from lugging count- 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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J. H. Lithgow, General Manager Manufacturers Life, (talking to Congress 
attache), and on his right Walter Somerville, Manager Mutual Life of Canada. 


Most of the insurance men who went 
to the International Congress of Ac- 
tuaries in Rome have returned. On the 


Vulcania last Thursday four of the pas- 


sengers were L. H. Howe, actuary, John 


Hancock; Walter Somerville, general 
manager of the Mutual Life of Water- 
loo, Ontario, and Mrs. Somerville; and 
Elizabeth Wilson, associate member of 
the Actuarial Society of America, who 
lives in Cambridge, Mass. The picture 


on this page shows part of the rostrum 
in Rome when General Manager J. H 
Lithgow of the Manufacturers Life of 
Canada was president of the Congress 
for the day and Mr. Somerville was sec- 
retary. E. E. Cammack, vice-president 
of the Aetna Life, returned Friday. All 
of them enjoyed the visit to Italy. 





An amusing off-the-record sidelight at 
the Actuarial Congress was traditional 
friction between the British and French 
actuaries growing out of the manner in 
which German actuaries usurped favorite 
positions on the program or took prece- 
dence in motor cars or otherwise on side 
trips. In other words, grabbed the first 
car out. 

One of the most pleasant social fea- 


SOUTHLAND’S ANNIVERSARY 
300 Agents Attend Celebration of Twen- 
ty-five Years Existence of Dallas 
Company; May 30% Increase 

About 300 Southland Life agents visit- 
ed the company’s home office in Dallas 
the week of the company’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary. They brought with them 
135 applications for $365,000 in new busi- 
ness, which was presented to Vice-Presi- 
dent Clarence E. Linz on his birthday. 
Harry L. Seay, Jr., is president of the 
company. 

The April business of the company was 
43.6% greater than the same month last 
vear and the May business is running 


30.1% ahead of the same month last 
year, according to W. E. Talbot, vice- 
president and agency manager. The 


Southland had a capital and surplus of 
$492,000 at the end of 1909 and now has 
assets in excess of $20,000.000 and its 
policvholders have increased from 1,065 
in 1909 to nearly 60,000 in 1934. 

Neil Wright, district agent for the 
Southland at Lubbock, Texas, was pre- 
sented with the company’s efficient agent 
rendered during a 


cup for services 

twenty-five year period, Mr. Wright 
holding contract No. 2 with the com- 
pany. Nearly eighty agents received 


finger rings in appreciation of long serv- 
ice as Southland agents. 


tures was a dinner given by the British 
actuaries to the Americans. 

Outside of a dinner-dance at the Ex- 
celsior, the biggest social affair was a 
concert at one of the very large music 


halls where the artists were world fa- 
mous. 
Very impressive was the audience 


given to the actuaries by the Pope at 
the Vatican. His Holiness made a ten 
minute speech to the actuaries and their 
families in which he praised insurance 
and its benefits. 

Uncle Francis 
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BROTHERS’ 100 YEAR SERVICE 





Frank H. and Oliver Weed, Provident 
Mutual Officials at Home Office, 
Complete Long Record 


The Weed brothers of the 
Mutual Life’s official staff have between 


Provident 


them completed one hundred years of 


service with the company. They are 
Frank H. Weed, manager of the mort- 
gage loan department, and Oliver D. 


Weed, manager of the actuarial depart- 
ment. Frank H. joined the company in 
1882, Oliver D. in 1886. 
clerical capacities and have moved up the 


Soth started in 


ladder. 

As head of the actuarial department, 
including the Hollerith section, Oliver D. 
Weed the work of 


seventy employes. His brother, who is 


supervises nearly 
in charge of mortgage loans, is largely 
responsible for the showing of the Provi- 
dent Mutual in the mortgage, investment 
field during the depression era. 

Both have three of 
the Provident’s chief executives: Samuel 
R. Shipley, Asa S. Wing and now M. 
Albert Linton. 


served under all 
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ficulty. 


their opportunities. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 





Will Prevail 


Life insurance appeals to the instincts of men 
as well as to their reasoning power. This may 
explain the extraordinary progress which the 
institution has made—the firm hold it has 
gained on the affections of the people. Man- 
kind, like the bee, has an instinct to save for his 
own welfare and the welfare of those around 
him, an instinct which re-asserts itself after 
every plundering and prevails over every dif- 
There is no uncertainty in life insur- 
ance for companies and agents who realize 


The GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Branches in 


ILLINOIS 


MINNESOTA 
WASHINGTON 
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GOES WITH NATIONAL OF yr. 





Proctor H. Page State Finance Commis. 
sioner Becomes General Agent 
at Burlington 

Proctor Hull Page, state commissioner 
of finance of Vermont, has resigned that 
position to become general agent for the 
National Life of Montpelier at Burling. 
ton. Mr. Page has been commissioner 
of finance since 1931 and is widely 
known throughout the state because of 
his position as director of Civil Works 
Administration for the state and also of 
the Vermont Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration. 


DES MOINES ASSN. OFFICERS 





J. A. Spargur Elected President; Gerard 
S. Nollen Addresses Association on 
Appraising Human Values 
At a meeting of the Des Moines Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters Saturday. 
J. A. Spargur, manager of the home of- 
fice agency of the Bankers Life Co., was 


elected president. He succeeds A. H 
Pickford. 
C. E. Brown was elected first vice- 


president; A. J. Johnson, second vice- 
president; W. D. Howland, secretary- 
treasurer; A. H. Pickford, chairman of 
the board; Jack Hilmes, member of the 
board, and E. R. Gray, national com- 
mitteeman. 

xerard §S. Nollen, president of the 
Bankers Life Co., in an address on “The 
Appraisal of Human Values” told the 
underwriters appraisal of assets and lia- 
bilities of the individual is more impor- 
tant than an appraisal of his financial 
standing. He declared success is based 
on human activities and that activities 
are the results of thought and ambition 





MIDLAND MUTUAL HISTORY 





“A Story of Progress” Booklet Issued 
by Company for Presentation 
to Prospects 


The Midland Mutual Life of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has prepared a new booklet 
to acquaint prospects with the back- 
ground of the company. The booklet, 
“A Story of Progress,” tells the history 
of the organization from its founding in 
1906 up to the present time. q 

Entering the field at about the time 
of the Armstrong investigations in New 
York State, the company was built upon 
the foundations of that committee’s fe- 
port. It was founded by scions of ol 
pioneer families who were foremost i 
giving character and progress to central 
Ohio’s civic, financial and industrial al- 
fairs. Photographs are printed of all the 
executive officers of the company today 
including President George W. Steit- 
man, and also there are pictures of the 
company’s first two presidents, both 0! 
whom died last year. They were Dr 
William Oxley Thompson, one of the 
founders and president for the first fit 
teen years of the company, who was 
chairman of the board at the time ? 
his death, also president of Ohio State 
University from 1899 to 1925; and Harr) 
3artley Arnold, counsel for the compaty 
for the first nineteen years and pres 
dent from 1925 until his death. . 

“A Story of Progress” is attractively 
printed in two colors with many illustt 
tions, with pocket-size pages. 
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0, J. Lacy to Head Cal.- 
Western States Life 


SUCCEEDS J. ROY KRUSE 





Hes Been Executive Vice-President of 
Minnesota Mutual; Former Engineer 
| in Insurance Twenty Years 





Orlando J. Lacy, executive vice-presi- 
lent of the Minnesota Mutual Life of 
St. Paul, is slated to be the next presi- 
dent of the California-Western States 
Life of Sacramento. He will succeed J. 
Roy Kruse who resigned on May 1. 
| Mr. Lacy was formerly a civil engineer 
and construction engineer for the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad 
jor a number of years. In 1914 he first 
entered the life insurance business as 
state agent for the New World Life at 
Billings, Mont. He went with the Shen- 
andoah Life in 1920 as agency manager 
and two years later became second vice- 
president in charge of agencies of the 
Minnesota Mutual. After six years, in 
1920, he was elected vice-president and 
was made executive vice-president in 


1932. 





W. E. Smock to Develop West 


Coast for Yoemen Mutual 


W. E. Smock, widely known Des 
Moines insurance man, has been appoint- 
ed manager of the west coast agencies 
of the Yeomen Mutual Life of Des 
Moines, covering all of southern Cali- 
fornia, according to an announcement by 
President A. H. Hoffman. 

Mr. Smock has been connected with 
the Bankers Life of Des Moines in 
agency management work for a number 
of years. He has served as president of 
the Des Moines Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 

The appointment marks the opening of 
a general agency development program 
on the coast, according to P. A. Stark, 
superintendent of agents. Newly equip- 
ped agency offices at Los Angeles, where 
Mr. Smock will make his headquarters, 
will replace former company offices 
there. The company also will operate 
west coast offices at San Diego, Oakland, 
Seattle, and Portland, and is launching 
an extensive agency program in all Pa- 
cific coast territories. 





Millard Orr Nominated For 
Philadelphia Ass’n Head 


Millard R. Orr, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, has been nominated for president 
of the Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters for the coming year. Elec- 
tions will be held at the June meeting 
of the association. 

Other officers nominated are Alexan- 
der V. Tisdale, Connecticut Mutual, first 
vice-president; Allan D. Wallis, Equita- 
le of Iowa, second vice-president ; New- 
ton B. Misell, Equitable Society, treas- 
urer, 

Directors for terms to expire in 1937 
are Lester U. Weaver, New York Life; 
Wesley M. Heilman, Provident Mutual; 
Russell U. Hergesheimer, Northwestern 
Mutual, who is retiring president; Irvin 
Bendiner, New York Life, and Harry P. 
boodfriend, Equitable Society. For term 
ending in 1935 William G. Rutherford, 
New England Mutual. 





NEW FOLDERS FOR WOMEN 
The Penn Mutual Life has just issued 
wo new pieces of literature to be used 
M selling to women. The two folders, 
alled “Making Money Grow” and “In 
Which Group Are You?” were created 
by Miss Mary Barber of the company. 
Making Money Grow,” the idea for 
which was suggested by Miss Alida E. 
Finch, women’s division of the John A. 
tevenson Agency in Philadelphia, is in- 
tended as a direct mail folder to send 
'0 young business girls. The folder is 
‘ntirely feminine in tone, and includes a 
Clever perforated lace-like picture of a 


‘tnolined lady watering her garden. 

















Che Display Counts 


One of the most important phases 
of selling Life Insurance is ability to 
attract a Prospect. 


Your policies are your stock in trade and 
when properly shown they are to you 
what the show window’s display is to the 
shop keeper. 


Offer a Prospect what he NEEDS and you 


will have interested him in your display. 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durriz.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 























Walter E. Barton Head 


of C. B. Knight Agency 
SUCCEEDS AGENCY’S FOUNDER 


Paul S. Ranck Becenes Vice-President 
of Union Central Agency; Ziff 
Assistant Manager 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., 
managers tor the Union Central Life in 
New York City and one of the largest 
production agencies of the country, has 
elected as its new head Walter E. Bar- 





WALTER E. BARTON 
ton, long an associate of Mr. Knight’s 
and vice-president since the incorpora- 
tion of the agency a few years ago. Mr. 
Barton succeeds the late founder of the 
agency, who died a month ago. 

Paul S. Ranck, also long an associate 
of Mr. Knight’s, who has been secretary- 
treasurer of the incorporated agency, be- 
comes vice-president and treasurer. The 





PAUL. S 


RANCK 


elections were announced by Jerome 
Clark, executive vice-president of the 
Union Central Life, at the agency’s reg- 
ular Monday morning meeting 

\t the same time the promotion was 
announced of Maurice Ziff, agency as- 
sistant, to be an assistant manager 

Mr. Clark paid tribute to the late Mr 
Knight and pointed out “how fine it is 
that this man’s name shall continue to 
be carried on by the agency which he 
built during the past twenty years and 
how fortunate it is that the management 
can be carried on by those trained by 
Mr. Knight.” 

Mr. Barton, a native of Ohio, signed a 
contract with Mr. Knight in 1913. His 
entrance into the life insurance business 
for the first few years was in field and 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Overproduction An 
Alibi, Says Hopkins 


SELLING TO TAKE UP SLACK 





General American Executive Tells St. 
Louis Advertising Club Recov- 
ery Is Up to Them 

Blaming the depression on “overpro- 
duction” was just an alibi, David W. 
Hopkins, assistant to the president of 
the General American Life, told the St. 
Louis Advertising Club in a recent ad- 
dress that created a great deal of in- 
terest. There are certain jobs of mer- 
chandising that can never be done by 
machines, and men released from man- 
ual labor can turn their energies to the 
selling, financing and trading of these 
products, securing thereby a better liv- 
ing than they ever did while doing the 
work which machines have taken over, 
Mr. Hopkins said. 

In his address, which he called a 
“Challenge to Advertising,” Mr. Hop- 
kins, who is a former United States Con- 
gressman from Missouri, remarked in 
part: 

“Might we not say that advertising, 
over the past few years, has failed? Let 
me throw down a challenge to the ad- 
vertising profession to make this contri- 
bution to solving the baffling problem. 
Your job is to create wants and desires, 
and yet in a nation where the wants of 
the people are insatiable we have ap- 
parently reached the place where many 
of our leaders believe that we have more 
goods than can be consumed. For that 
reason very definite steps are being tak- 
en to limit production of many commod- 
ities. Might we, as advertising men, not 
dedicate ourselves to the job of increas- 
ing distribution rather than decreasing 
production ? 

“There has been a very unfortunate 
attitude of public mind during the re- 
cent years, an attitude inculcated and 
fostered by our sensational papers and 
our Sunday supplement philosophers, to 
the effect that inventions, labor-saving 
devices and the general mechanization 
of industry are throwing large numbers 
of people out of employment; that there 
has grown up and is growing a large 
group of so-called technologically unem- 
ployed. 

“Many of our sociologists, as well as 
our economists, have arrived at the fa- 
talistic view that unless we stifle genius, 
put the brakes on inventiveness, retard 
the use of machinery, do more work by 
hand, and stop the steady march of 
progress there will be a constant unem- 
ployment situation of gigantic propor- 
tions. 

“There is only one thing wrong with 
that theory: it doesn’t bear the light of 
truth. As ad men we owe it to ourselves 
to analyze the problems facing our or- 
ganization of distribution and not accept 
blindly this alibi of overproduction.” 


New Markets To Be Opened 


Mr. Hopkins gave statistics showing 
the way the mechanization of the steel 
industry, the invention of the automo- 
bile, the supplanting of the phonograph 
by the radio, instead of throwing people 
out of work by increasing production had 
actually brought about an increase of 
employment in all these lines. 

“Bend your hearts and your brains to 
the creation of new markets for new 
products. Machines may replace men in 
the production of merchandise but mer- 
chandise itself can neither be supervised 
nor marketed by mechanical robots. This 
must be done by human beings. For 
every man displaced by the machine 
there are new avenues for occupational 
employment open, in the field of financ- 
ing, selling and trading, managing and 
demonstrating of new products, in which 
already more than five million people 
have found employment and these five 
million people have found employment, 
! would remind you, which enables them 
to live on a higher plane than any of 
which they ever dreamed in the days of 
manual labor.” 
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F. W. Hobson Dead 


Frederick W. Hobson, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies for the Imperial 
Life of Canada, died at his home in To- 
ronto recently. He was in his forty-ninth 
year. 


SAILING TO HAVANA 

The Lamar Life, which for some years 
has been holding floating All-Star Club 
conventions aboard liners bound for 
various ports is to meet this year aboard 
the Metapan of the Great White Fleet 
on August 4 and sail for Havana, Cuba. 
The regular agency convention is to be 
held at Biloxi. 


BANKERS OF IOWA GAIN 

In May the Bankers Life of lowa had 
a paid-for of $4,441,000, a gain over last 
May, and the total for the first five 
months is $23,486,000 as compared with 
$19,477,000 for the first five months of 
1933. A gain of $4,000,000 or 20% was 
registered for the first five months of 
this year. 


Profits of Agency 
Based on Persistency 


WHY CONSERVATION PAYS 
L. J. Doolin Gives Examples of Effects 
on General Agents Returns 
of Lapses 
The essence of profit in the life insur- 
ance business is persistency of business, 
according to L. J. Doolin, of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, Hart- 
ford, who spoke before the Massachu- 
setts Mutual meeting at Swampscott on 
the subject “Does Conservation Pay?” 
New paid business is necessary and that 
business should be secured at a favor- 
able cost, said Mr. Doolin, but persis- 
tency is the biggest single factor in 

agency profits. 

Mr. Doolin prefaced his remarks by 
saying that frequently general agents 
were apt to minimize the importance of 
persistency, that is, of business “staying 
on the books.” Many men seemed to 
feel that time devoted to conservation 
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detracted from the total of new busines: 
produced and that, therefore, it y, 
more or less wasted energy, he went ra 
to say. 

Examples Shown 

“A general agent is in the position of 
needing to conserve business in order 4, 
make money,” Mr. Doolin. declared. «; 
company can offset losses from lapses 
to some extent by adequate surrende, 
charges—a _ general agent has no gy¢ 
recourse. He has no choice but to re. 
duce lapses to a minimum in order 4 
insure his profits. Whether or not 
general agent thinks conservation 9 
business pays in the long run, he is mor 
or less required to keep business in for 
if he is interested in his profits,” 

In order to emphasize the importance 
of persistency in the business of a gen. 
eral agent, Mr. Doolin used three hypo. 
thetical agencies as examples. Each 
agency was to start from scratch and to 
operate for 20 years. The production oj 
each was the same each year, starting 
at $500,000 the first year and increasin: 
until a production of $5,000,000 was 
reached the 16th year and continued a 
this level through the 20th year. The 
tctal business put on the books, there- 
fore, was $68,900,000 during the 20 years 
Each general agent was assumed to haye 
produced $100,000 of personal business 
annually, this being included in the fig- 
ures given above. It was also assumed 
in the case of each of the hypothetical 
agencies that the general agent received 
unearned or forfeited renewal commis- 
sions on 20% of the agents’ business 

Having outlined the examples, Mr 
Doolin went on to say: 

“The specifications of these three a 
you will see are identical. If these thre 
who were about to embark on their sep. 
arate ventures had equal ability as busi- 
ness men and general agents, and if each 
would bring to his task an equal amount 
of intelligent thought and effort, we 
might expect that at the end of 20 year: 
they would have earned approximate! 
equal amounts. Actually the possessior 
of these qualities probably would van 
and these variations would be certair 
of course, to make a difference in tl 
results shown by each.” 

Good Persistency Pays 

The differences in ability of the thr 
men under consideration could be meas 
ured by the following five factors, M 
Doolin said: First year expenses, te 
newal expenses per policy, average 5! 
of policy, average premium per _ polic 
and second year renewal ratio. 

Applying these five factors to the rec- 
ords of each of the three men and co 
paring one man’s record with another 
it was found that there was a differenc 
of $377,000 in the profits of Agency 
and Agency III. In other words, tl 
speaker emphasized, if by greater effort 
toward efficiency of operation and great 
er attention to quality of business Ger: 
eral Agent III had been able to equ 
the performance of General Agent I} 
would have earned $377,000 more ove! 
the 20-year period. And furthermor 
the largest single item of increased 
come which one man showed over th 
other was in the difference of more tha 
12% in the second year renewal ral 
This alone gave him an income of neat 
$150,000 more than the man whose & 
perience was not so favorable. 4 

“In practical terms, what do these ig 
ures mean?” asked Mr. Doolin. “Ju! 
this: every year for 20 years, Fate, “ 
whoever presides over the destinies 
general agents, sent a bill which the le 
successful General Agent paid in cas 
Here is the way the bill was itemize 
“To careless selection, faulty 

training and ineffective su- 

pervision, resulting in high 

turnover and low production 

per man 
“To poor office efficiency, quar- 

terly and monthly premiums 2/74 


"EO GRE GRIEG. 2 0/6500 c08000 36,/: 
“To term and other low pre- _ 
ee 59,00 


“To failure to write good busi- 


ness and to conserve it, and 
other sins of omission and 
commission which cause __. 
PE si pivcccuisesesacasss 147.8 
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James Lee Loomis Honored On 


His Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


James Lee 


Connecticut 


dinner to 
Loomis, the 
Mutual Life was given at the Farming- 
ton Country Club, Farmington, Conn., on 


\ testimonial 
president of 


Thursday evening, May 31, in recogni- 
tion of his twenty-fifth anniversary with 
the company and the victorious achieve- 





JAMES LEE LOOMIS 


ments of the Connecticut Mutual's 
Spring Drive, carried on under his lead- 
ership. 

Mr. Loomis first became associated 


with the Connecticut Mutual in 1909 as 
assistant secretary. In 1918 he was elect- 
ed vice-president and made a director a 
few months later. Upon the death of 
the late president, Henry S. Robinson, 
in 1926, Mr. Loomis became the chicf 
executive of the Connecticut Mutual. 
The Connecticut Mutual’s Spring 
Drive was carried on from April 2 to 
May 11, under President Loomis as 
commander-in-chief, and with $20,000,000 
on 5,000 lives set as the goal. When 
the final figures were in on May 1], it 
was evident that the campaign had been 
outstandingly successful, for $32,170,498 
on 7,259 lives had been achieved, an ex- 
cess of 61% and 45%, respectively, over 
the goals set. 


The Army was composed of six divi- 
sions and among those attending the 
dinner were the leading general agent 


and agent in each of these divisions. 
Leading general agents were: J. M 


Fraser, New York: Earl F. Colborn, 
Rochester; Walter S. Buck, Scranton; 
Leslie E. Dillehunt, Decatur; Carlton E 


Stevens, Macon and Claude Fisher, Des 
Moines. 

_ Leading agents were: Michael A 
Schwartz (Fraser Agency), New York; 
Max Slater, (Sanborn Agency), Boston; 
Thomas W. Harrison, Jr., Baltimore; 
Frank E. Walker, Decatur; William W. 
Peterson, Oklahoma City, and Harry W. 
McDonald, Seattle. 
Other from field included 


guests the 


New High Records 
Page 1) 


Diederich H. Ward, called “Professor 


(Continued from 


T ” . —_ 
‘ugwell” on the bulletin board. The 
right wing won the contest. 

Division leaders were: Right, Oscar 


\Wirt” Wirtz, Louis “Ickes” Guberman, 
Mark “Hull” Rosenthal, Sig “Morgen- 
thau” Wiltschek, W. “Farley” Sherlock, 
William “Wallace” Albrecht and Samuel 
“Swanson” Rosan. Left, A. A. “Berle” 
Prolzman, Joseph “Moley” Gross, C. B. 
“Hopkins” Lehman, R. W. “Kingfish” 
Troupe, F. G. “Thomas” Lieberman and 
C. A. “Warren” Blatchely. 


three general agents: S. T. Chase, Chi- 
cago; J. H. ‘thompson, Harttord, and 
DD. L. Caulkins, Cleveland. These three 
as well as several in the above group of 
general agents, were general agents of 
The Connecticut Mutual. when Mr. 
Loomis first became associated with the 
company. 

All the directors of the company and 
the members of the home office official 
staff were also present. 

At the testimonial dinner, Peter M. 
Fraser, vice-president, was toastmaster 


and the speakers were Claude Fisher, 
Des Moines general agent, Lucius F. 
Robinson, director, and James Lee 


Loomis. Mr. Loomis was presented with 
a set of golf clubs by his associates at 
the home office. 

Mr. Fisher, associated with the com- 
pany for 35 years and one of its oldest 
general agents, spoke in behalf of the 
field force. Addressing Mr. Loomis, he 
said: “We wish you to have a recur- 
rence of this happy occasion and to con- 
tinue to be president of this great com- 


pany as long as you choose to be, and 
the field staff will continue to follow you 
just as it has in the past.” 


Eloquent praise of Mr. Loomis as “a 
commanding leader and thinker of the 
country’s industrial and social life’ was 
given by Mr. Robinson, senior director 
of the company. “Any tribute I might 
pay to Jim Loomis in his management 
of the company would be a work of su- 


pererogation,” Mr. Robinson asserted. 
“You all know it. He commands the 
unbounded respect and confidence, and 


unbridled loyalty of his entire organiza- 
tion.” 

Looking back 25 years—to 1909—Mr. 
Robinson recalled that he was the only 
living member of the board of directors 
which voted the appointment of Mr. 
Loomis as assistant sceretary of the 
company. At that time, he said, he was 
the only director who had any knowl- 
edge of Mr. Loomis “beyond the general 
knowledge that he was a young country 
lawyer of Yankee stock and high prin- 
ciples, and a measure of native wit, and 
a measure of personal potency. 

“IT and some of my associates,” Mr. 
Robinson continued, “visualized in him 
a possible growth and development into 
a real executive leader, and our hopes,” 
he added, “were certainly realized. He 


is today a master of the principles of 


life insurance, a master of the problems 
of corporate finance, and with an ability 
by virtue of his common sense and na 
tive shrewdness to meet all problems, 
business and humane, that confront the 
head executive of this great organiza- 
tion 

Asserting it was impossible for him to 
properly express his pleasure in being 
honored at the dinner, President Loomis 
related amusing incidents dating back to 
his early association with the company 
He disclosed that the five general agents 
the company had when he joined its staff 
were still with it and that, further, all 
five were present at the dinner. They 
were Samuel T. Chase of Chicago, John 
H. Thompson of Hartford, David 1 
Caulkins of Cleveland, Claude Fisher of 
Des Moines, and Walter S. Buck of 
Scranton. Mr. Loomis also pointed out 
that Dr. Charles D. Alton, Medical Ref 
eree, who was also at the dinner, is the 
only present member of the official staff 
that was an officer when he came to the 
Connecticut Mutual; and that Mr. Rob 
inson is the only present member of the 
board of directors that was on the board 
at that time. 

Mr. Loomis expressed his delight in 
the fact that all members of the board 
of directors were at the dinner and 
voiced appreciation to them for their 
cordial counsel and support 
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This is one of a series of advertisements, reproducing the pages 
of a new book,“The Home Life Looks Forward”, which has just 
been published. If you care to have a copy of the entire book, write 
now to Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., Superintendent of Agencies. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Meeting 





President Sargeant 


(Continued from Page 3) 


the great majority. Among these old 
friends who have left us are many gen- 
eral agents, a company director, field 
representatives, home office employes, 
and former general agents. It is hard 
to realize that never again will we con- 
tact the cordial greetings and the at- 
tractive personalities of Charlie Ide, 
Henry Hill, Jim Walsh, Put Stevens and 
Ward Hackleman. You will especially 
mourn the passing of Ward Hackleman, 
whose brilliant mind entertained and in- 
spired us by its flashes of wit and store 
of knowledge and valuable aids to our 
work. We of the home office can say 
that the same is true with respect to the 
passing of our director, Willard F. 
Smith, and two of our:longtime home 
office employes, Al Shaw and Bill 
Hannah. It is hard indeed to realize that 
never again will we greet on any occa- 
sion these charming, interesting and old- 
time friends. To their families and in- 
timates we extend our heartfelt sym- 
pathy. 

Splendid Record of Life Insurance 

During the latter years of the recent 
depression there has seldom been a gath- 
ering of insurance people but that men- 
tion has been made by one speaker or 
another, directly or indirectly, of the sta- 
bility and safety of the business of life 
insurance, There have been frequent 
newspaper remarks and writings as to 
the part which it has played in assisting 
the stabilization of our unsettled and 
distressed country. Because you and I 
are in the business of life insurance and 
understand the force, as well as the jus- 
tice, of the compliment paid us and of 
the confidence reposed in us, you will 
understand what I mean when I say that 
I am immensely proud of the fine rec- 
ord which our business has made. 

My enthusiasm on this score leads me 
to the suggestion that you of the field 
keep ever in mind the fine influence and 
the helpfulness which the business of life 
insurance has been to the country dur- 
ing these trying years. Whenever you 
feel a bit discouraged or lack pep or en- 
thusiasm, discuss with yourself the glori- 
ous record of your business and stay 
with the subject until your mind is 
cleared of the cobwebs of trouble or de- 
pression which may at times beset you. 

The history of this depression will 
have much to record which will redound 
to the great credit of the business of 
life insurance. One shudders when he 
reflects what might have been the situa- 
tion in many quarters had it not been 
for what our business contributed in aid 
and comfort to our distressed people as 
a result of our combined payments. 
Everyone who carries a rate book or is 
associated with a life insurance company 
in any capacity has reason to feel proud 
of the part which our business has 
played in the wonderful financial assis- 
tance which has been rendered by the 
companies of our nation and in which 
contribution our own company, the 
Massachusetts Mutual, has played an im- 
portant and generous part. Besides 
what has been done by us for our mem- 
bers and the public as a whole, we have 
weathered the economic crisis as has no 
other group of institutions. It is an in- 
spiring thought to me and must be to 
you; and I again urge that you keep it 
ever in your minds and thoughts, in your 
home, in your office and particularly in 
your contact with policyholders and 
prospects, that it :may serve as an in- 
spiration to you and a telling argument 
to them. 

Trend of Business Upward 

I feel justified at this time in giving 
it as my opinion that it is certain that 
there has been a turn in the tide and 
that the trend of our country’s business 
is upward. Many authorities seem to 
think that the depression struck cellar- 
bottom last year. It makes no differ- 


ence to me or to you when bottom was 
reached, so long as it has been reached, 
and that we are on the rebound. 

Information which I have gathered at 
different meetings which I have attended 
demonstrates to my _ satisfaction that 
many are the lines of business which 
have improved and which are continuing 
to improve, with weekly additions to the 
list. Here and there, of course, there 
have been recessions. It cannot be said 
that every line has been improving, but 
reports are few which do not show re- 
duced losses as compared with previous 
years, with many showing that they are 
coming out of the red and going into 
the black; all of which has a most en- 
couraging effect on the organizations 
themselves and in the minds of our peo- 
ple as a whole. 

Dwelling a bit longer on the signs of 
the times, I would call your attention to 
the fact that one may pick up a paper 
any day and see many encouraging items 
chronicled in its pages. Particularly im- 
pressive to me are the frequent an- 
nouncements by such service houses as 
Standard Statistics, Moody and others, 
reciting, as they do, the favorable divi- 
dend changes on a comparative basis 
with last vear or this year by months or 
weeks and all showing the large increase 
in the number of concerns returning to 
a dividend basis or improving their for- 
mer rate, while the unfavorable changes 
are small in comparison, 

The recovery takes in a most gratify- 
ing number and type of business activi- 
ties It commenced in 1933, but only 
reached its stride in the early months of 
1934. There are, of course, cross cur- 
rents still working, and the uncertain- 
ties created by administration proposals 
hinder somewhat a more rapid business 
development or a more inclusive list of 
business endeavors. Encouraging infor- 
mation issued from administration head- 
quarters seems to indicate a shift to the 
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right in their proposals and in the meth- 
ods of their business regulations, all of 
which is most encouraging. In fact the 
news is good and continues to be im- 
pressive as to the final outcome, not- 
withstanding the entrance of strikes and 
labor disorders. These need not always 
be taken too seriously. Strikes seldom 
occur except when business is good or 
on the upgrade and because they occur 
at this time they probably reflect im- 
proved conditions and really mean more 
business. 

I am telling you of all these encour- 
aging business signs for the purpose of 
inspiring your confidence in the look 
ahead, thus to make you better able and 
fitted to compete in your territory for 
the business which is there, and of which 
you can and should secure your share. Is 
it not time that we got our mad up and 
began to stir around and show the stuff 
that is in us, and which, not so long ago, 
made you an outstanding organization of 
business getters? It is said that morale 
comes largely from knowledge, from 
happy surroundirigs, or from confidence 
in oneself, or from a combination of all 
three. In an effort to restore this valu- 
able possession to some of you who have 


given evidence of slipping somewhat 
from the zeal, hope and_ confidence 
which formerly possessed you, I want 


to make clear some reasons for certain 
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their strength and dependability. 


for each working day. 


$800, 170,033. 


IS NOT ENOUGH 


It is not enough to be thrifty; to put aside a portion, however small, 
of the family income. One must be sure that the savings, often accu- 
mulated at great sacrifice, will be available when required. 


Those institutions which have weathered the past few years have proved 


Life Insurance, for example! Day by day, month by month, year by 
year, life insurance companies have continued to meet their obligations 
dollar for dollar, without postponement, without discount. 


During the three years 1931-32-33, the Sun Life paid to policyholders 
and beneficiaries the sum of $328,000,000, an equivalent of $364,000 


From time of organization to December 31st, 1933, the Company paid 
to policyholders or their dependents the remarkable total of 


There is a Sun Life policy for every require- 
ment and a trained Sun Life representative 
ready to give you expert advice on request. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: MONTREAL 






of the readjustments which it seemed 
wise to us to make, in the hopes that | 
may add to your knowledge and conf- 
dence, which will in turn improve your 
spirit. 

Explains Company’s Plans 

The Massachusetts Mutual is a mu- 
tual company in every sense of the word. 
It has no stock and no _ stockholders, 
Every penny of its earnings goes to pol- 
icyholders in dividends or is carried to 
their credit in some other form. The 
dividends which we pay represent the 
adjustment of premium to make it cor- 
respond with the actual cost of insurance 
in our company. In other words, returns 
of surplus under a life insurance policy 
in a mutual company are simply a return 
to the policyholder of that part of the 
premium which has not been required to 
carry on the business and to set up the 
necessary reserve. A _ policyholder gets 
his insurance at net cost and, in fact, his 
insurance reflects exactly the basis upon 
which it can be furnished. 

There is nothing the matter with our 
company, but the economic changes 
which have taken place have required of 
us certain adjustments. Because of cer- 
tain experiences resulting from the de- 
pression, such as increased mortality, 
temporary capital value losses on account 
of bonds in default or on account of in- 
terrupted and declining interest income 
—all, as you can appreciate, allied with 
and caused by the depression—it was 
deemed advisable by your directors to 
place in effect certain changes which 
would help to relieve the situation. It 
hardly would have been the part of wis- 
dom to have done otherwise or to have 
failed to recognize the necessity of pre- 
paring for what had occurred and what, 
in our judgment, seemed to be ahead of 
us. We accordingly notified you and 
our policyholders of our intention with 
reference to a new adjustment of the 
dividend scale, which was one of the 
means at our command, and at the com- 
mand of any mutual life insurance com- 
pany to adjust such experiences as I 
have made reference to. 

Now there seems to be a lack of un- 
derstanding in the minds of some policy- 
holders, prospects, and, in fact, some in- 
surance people themselves, as to recent 
adjustments of various kinds which cer- 
tain of our insurance companies have 
seen fit to make. The basis on which 
mutual life insurance is founded provides 
for the following of just such a course 
whenever, in the judgment of the man- 
agement, it is deemed advisable of 
proper. It is intended to be a correc- 
tive for any unfavorable experience, of 
where the outlook is indicative of un- 
favorable experience. 

The danger of such situations lies not 
in the situation itself, but in the failure 
to diagnose the case properly and to 
apply the appropriate remedies. 

I want to go a step further and ex- 
plain that the transfer of certain sums 
from the so-called surplus of the com- 
pany to investment and other reserves 
does not mean that we have lost the use 
of this money as surplus. It is simply an 
ear-marking of part of the surplus and 
has not in any way impaired the strength 
of the institution. 

The only reason for having any suf- 
plus is to meet such situations and it 
would certainly never be any good to 
anyone if it were simply carried as 4 
bookkeeping item without being of any 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Massachusetts 


Laurence E. Simon Describes 
Development of Selling Sense 


How the selling sense may be developed 
was discussed by Laurence E. Simon of 
New York before the General Agents As- 
sociation of the Massachusetts Mutual at 
Swampscott. A summary of Myr. Stmon’s 
remarks follows 

The conditions under which our agents 
are working today present many handi- 
caps—handicaps, however, which can be 
overcome. 

The business of life insurance selling 
has passed through various’ phases 
Twenty years ago or more the big thing 
was “Instruction in Salesmanship,” books 
on “Salesmanship,” lectures, and what 
not. There was a veritable craze for 
selling courses; everyone was learning 
how to sell policies. Then along came 
the “income” idea, which brought with 
it the income specialist, the insurance 
counsellor and advisor, the estate engi- 
neer, and the tax expert 

Are we not at the present time enter- 
ing other phases of life insurance sell- 
ing? Are we not entering a period in 
which more highly developed salesman- 
ship will be e It so, 
will we not have to give thought to the 
further development of the selling abil- 
ity of our agents? 


essential to success? 


Need Intelligent Planning 
In the past emphasis has been placed 
on the necessity for work—hard work 
and plenty of work. But times are 
changing and greater stress is now be- 


ing laid on more intelligently planned 
work, combined with more highly devel- 
oped salesmanship. The agent of today 
should not only be constantly on the 
alert, but his “selling sense” must be 
developed to a greater degree than ever 
before if he is to survive and succeed 
with competition as keen as it is today. 

It seems to me that my primary func- 
tion as a general agent should be to 
develop salesmen, but to do this one must 
have the right material to work with, 
and one quality that is almost indispens- 
able is “selling sense.” Many of our 
agents undoubtedly have “selling sense” 
which at times lies dormant and they 
need to have it awakened. 

Now what do we mean by “selling 
sense’? It is not synonymous with in- 
tuition; neither is it quite the same as 
common sense or plain horse sense. 
“Selling sense” might be defined as the 
knack or faculty of doing the logical 
thing at the right time. 

I would like to give you an illustra- 
tion of what I call “selling sense”: We 
have an agent in our office who has been 
in the business about three years. He 
is second on the company’s bulletin; so 
far this year he is doing a fine job. 
Every month we send out a circular let- 
ter to about ten or eleven thousand non- 
policyholders in an effort to secure ad- 
ditional leads for the agents. 

About two weeks ago this agent hap- 
pened to call on a man whom he had 





Mutual 


solicited before, and as a matter of fact 
he had sold him a policy in the New 
England Mutual. He had to take two 
or three specimens to get him through. 
When sitting at the man’s desk he saw 
our circular letter lying there. He looked 
over—and he is fast on his feet—and 
said, “Did you get that letter?” The 
man asked, “What letter?” He said, 
“Let me have it.” The man took it up 
and handed it to the agent, and he said, 
“T am sorry; that letter should not have 
been given to you,” and-he started tear- 
ing it up. The man asked, “What are 
you doing?” He replied, “My secretary 
should not have put your name on that 
list.” “Why not?” “Well, now, don’t 
ask me any questions; it was a mistake; 
the letter should not have gone to you.” 
The man asked, “Why shouldn’t it? It 
is my letter; T want it.” The agent said, 
“That letter should only have gone to 
preferred risks.” “What do vou mean?” 
The agent said, “You recall, T had to 
get two or three specimens for you when 
I got vou into the New England. T am 
sorry that letter was sent to you; I will 
raise Cain about it when I get back to 
the office.” 

I will have to cut the interview short; 
but in five minutes’ time that man was 
wagering he could pass an examination 
I call that real “selling sense.” The 
man who has that will go some place. 


Using Selling Sense in Interview 

“Selling sense” will help an agent to 
determine quickly whether the prospect 
is physically eligible and has the ability 
to pay for more life insurance. An 
agent can acquire keen judgment in this 
respect through the habit of questioning 
his prospect with regard to his health 
and habits by using questions such as: 

“How much do you weigh? You look 
sort of heavy to me,“ or “You look thin,” 
or “How tall are you?” 

“How much do you drink? 
drink a great deal?” 

“What is your blood pressure ?” 

“How often do you fly? The compan- 
ies are awfully fussy nowadays.” 


Do you 


“Does your heart palpitate when you 
run for a street car?” 

I want to tell you men that our agents 
have found they can direct a man’s at- 
tention and thoughts toward his health 
and have him discuss his health; they 
can make up their minds whether or not 
that man is a prospect. 

We have found that in the rehearsal 
of a proposed interview the agent’s mis- 
tak s immediately become apparent to 
him and they can be corrected before 
the sale has been jeopardized. Further- 
more, if there has been a lack of prep- 
aration of the case on the agent’s part it 
becomes apparent at once. 

Another way of stimulating an agent 
is to bring him back to the good old 
methods that have put money in_ his 
pocket in the past and, by the same tok- 


Field Force Meets 


Geo. E. Lackey Discusses 
Abuses of Replacement 


OFTEN COSTLY TO 


Praises Work of Life Agency Officers’ 
Committee; Calls Attention to 
Compound Interest Feature 


INSURED 


George E. Lackey, general agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual in Detroit, newly 
clected president of the company’s Gen- 
cral Agents’ Association, and former 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, drew attention to ex- 
pense, abuses and waste so often grow- 
ing out of replacement of policies, in an 
address delivered at the field convention 
of the Massachusetts Mutual in Swamp- 
scott, Mass. Replacement is frequently 
costly to all concerned; harmful, too. In 
some cases it is tragic for beneficiaries 
In fighting replacement agents are ina 
position to show the added cost of the 
new insurance as well as the folly of 
dropping the old, and they should not 
hesitate to fight for the retention of the 
old business, thus protecting their 
clients. 

He praised the work of the replace- 
tient committee of the Life Agency Of- 
ficers Association, and said that the 
agreement of the signatory companies 
and the operation of the agreement has 
done much to help general agents con- 
serve business on the books. “The new 
agreement of the fifty-three signatory 
companies has been productive of good 
results and it is greatly to the credit of 
those companies that they have seen fit 
to combine in this way, for the benefit 
of all concerned,” he said. 

Thought-Provoking Factors 

Among the important factors which 
should be considered before an insured 
permits his policy to be replaced, Mr. 
Lackey observed, are these: 

1. The acquisition cost must be paid again. 

2. The period of years during which the 
surrender charge is heavy must be lived 
through once more, 

3. The incontestability of the old policy 1 
destroyed in favor of a new policy which 
is contestable. 

1. The suicide clause again goes into effect. 
Furthermore, the policyholder is delaying 
the maturity of the policy by a great 
miany years, and that is an important 
point. : 

If a po'icy which would terminate m 


(Continued on Page 17) 





en, have him discard those methods 
which have proved unfruitful. 

I seek and select only those men who 
have real “selling sense.” That is what 
I intend to do, and IT do not intend to 
take any men who have not real “sell- 
ing sense,” because I believe it is an 1m 
possible task, as Lloyd Patterson sal 
before, to make something where noth- 
ing exists. 
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New Market for Investment Forms 


Of Insurance Huge, Says McNally 


The “New Deal” generally means new 
markets for life insurance in addition to 
the old, Frank T. McNally, Minneapolis 
general agent, told the Swampscott Con- 
vention. He predicted that annuities will 
remain popular and even increase to be 
a chief item in life insurance business, 
also that investment forms of insurance 
wili be sold in greater quantity due to 
breakdown of many other forms of se- 
curities. 

Some of Mr. McNally’s comments fol- 
low: 


Jecause the life insurance companies 

have made good (for the simple reason 
that they promised little but kept those 
promises) I am in favor of expanding 
our investment service and entering a 
great market which is ours because of a 
great work well done. We have not be- 
trayed the interests of the small indi- 
vidual investor. We have his complete 
confidence, so why not extend our serv- 
ice still further ? 
_In my home town there is an institu- 
tion, “The Investors Syndicate,” with 
assets of almost $55,000,000 developed in 
the past seven years from almost noth- 
ing. They sell a kind of an annuity 
certificate. Their remarkable progress 
with one little thing to sell, with no in- 
surance features whatever, is an index 
to the bigness of the market I am talk- 
ing about. 

A few days ago, when talking to a 


banker whose bank owns the building in 
which we have offices, he informed me 
that his building was 40% vacant, but he 
said, “We have twenty-one life insur- 
ance companies as tenants and it will 
not be long before they will take all of 
our available space now vacant, because 
their business is just coming into its 
own. This annuity or investment fea- 
ture is going to be their biggest source 
of sales, so I am banking on their using 
all cur vacant space.” So other people 
see this thing. 

I believe the new deal in life insurance 
will necessitate a change from our pres- 
ent method of financing agents. High 
first year commissions go to brokers, re- 
baters and one-case men. We should 
have lower first year and higher renewal 
coinmissions and we should give every 
possible dollar to our regular full-time 
men. 

The new deal in life insurance, if com- 
mensurate with the size of our business 
(twenty billions of trust funds, more 
than the total deposits of all our national 
banks), will necessitate fewer salesmen 
hanging on by the skin of their teeth. 
It will necessitate more real life insur- 
ance business men. 

The new deal in life insurance should 
give us a new deal in reinstatements, if 
we seriously wish to get back the mil- 
lions of business we have lost. Why 
should a_ policyholder be charged for 
mortality that was not experienced be- 
cause the policy was not in force? 


Keep Renewals Free for Future, 
Advice of Fischer to New Recruits 


Making a new agent understand from 
the beginning that it is better to finance 
himself somehow rather than be leaning 
renewals is one of the 
Chester O. 
Fischer, St. Louis general agent, told the 


on his future 


duties of a general agent, 


convention. Mr. Fischer, who discussed 
the responsibilities that go with a gen- 
eral agency post, also told about how he 
has gotten the wives of his agents to 
cooperate in production. They have a 
party every month and if production 
reaches a certain mark, he pays for it; 
if not they pay for it. 

Some of Mr. Fischer’s remarks follow: 

As we bring new men into the busi- 
ness, we must ask ourselves this ques- 
tion, “Are we now willing to tell the 
new man that there is a reasonable op- 
portunity for making a living, his first 
year? Do we, ourselves, feel that these 
new men have a reasonable opportunity, 
and are we perfectly frank with them 
and are we willing to take them on that 
basis ?” 

We come to the matter of advice on 
personal finances, tremendously impor- 
tant. I had occasion, recently to tell 
them something of the wonderful oppor- 
tunities of our business, and I read from 
a record of our good friend, Caleb Smith, 
of the fact that he had never spent a 
renewal commission, investing his re- 
newals and the wonderful opportunity. 
Then I spoke of the fact that many of 
us, as we brought the new man _ in, 


. * 
~ “ 
4 


aa 


preached that to him and then we turn 
right around and the first thing we did 
was to lend him money against his re- 
newals, and do the very thing which we 
had told him he should not do—we help- 
ed him hypothecate his renewals. 

Coming out on the train with Leo 
Smith, the other day, he told me he has 
men in his organization who have yet 
to see a renewal check. I explained to 
my boys and girls that it created a 
wrong state of mind. A life agent is 
one who should have independence—in- 
dependence of spirit, independence of 
attitude. I spoke of the fact that the 
logical! time to pay the price is in the 
beginning; it is a lot better for the man 
coming into the business to readjust his 
finances in the beginning and have the 
starvation days then than to go along 
two or three years and have the general 
agent find he can no longer finance him 
and discontinue it then. Then the man 
has to do his readjusting and go through 
the. starvation period at that time. 


Good Man Must Be Considered 


It is unfair to the recipient and it is 
unfair to the other members of the or- 
ganization, because whenever a general 
agent charges off $1,000, $2,000, or $3,000 
at the end of the year that is money 
that would have gone into greater sales 
development work for the entire group, 
and the fellow who is doing the good 
job is, in the final analysis, paying for 


the man who is not. This is a job of 
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self-reliance, we are business men _ in 
business for ourselves. 

I want to take a moment to give you 
some of the reactions the next day. One 
man came in and said, “Great idea! 
Takes too much of your time from con- 
structive material to sit here day after 
day and hour after hour and talk to us 
about our financial problems.” Another 
man said, “That’s right, there is no fun 
working with nothing ahead, to. realize 
that when the time comes and you quit, 
you have nothing to show for it. These 
renewals we have been talking about are 
gone 


A Wife’s Comment on Renewals 


The wife of another said she wished 
that I had started on that basis with 
them Another man said, “Let us strive 
to stop borrowing—we do not wish to 


get into the position where folks feel 
sorry for us and our wives. If they are 
going to feel sorry for us, let them feel 
sorry in the beginning and not after two 
or three years.” 

Another individual said, “The idea of 
starting out on some kind of fixed in- 
come basis and then having to readjust 
and pay the price later on is the same 
as the danger and tragedy of writing a 
lot of friends in the beginning and then 
taking the rap later on.” 

Another man said, “Referring to your 
remarks of last evening, I want to say 
that you are absolutely right. I could 
have made it on my own resources in 
the beginning, taking the rap then, and 
would have been in much better shape 
today.” 


Tea Parties for Wives 


matter of 
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More Than 700 Agents 


Mutual Field Force Meets 
Present for Meeting New Genera I Agents | 


G. H. SCHUMACHER PRESIDES 


Fifty Year Service Medal for Presidsnt 
Sargeant; Have Dramatized Program 
and Sales Clinics 


The forty-second annual meeting of 


the Agents Association of the Massachu- 


setts Mutual Life held at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., last 
week was styled Behan’s Tabernacle 


Meeting. Believe it or not it was a real 
Hallelujah chorus of the rate book car- 
Massachusetts’ Mutual Life. 
It was that all of the gloom 


which has been overhanging the sclling 


riers of the 
intended 


field should be vociferously wafted away 
and that’s just about what happened. 
This year’s convention program was 


Many 


portant points of interest were drama- 


unique in several respects. im- 
tized in playlet form and, as promised, 
to listen to. All 
of these playlets were coached, produced 
Miss Olivia Orth of 


Milwaukee, insurance dramatist. 


it was a program easy 


and directed by 


Another new feature of this year was 
the session devoted to clinics on Mon- 
day afternoon. At _ this there 
was an opportunity to ask questions of 
the several officers and department heads 
listed on the program. The clinics have 
been arranged in response to requests 
from the field. 

Service Medal For President Sargeant 


When George H. Schumacher, Cleve- 


session 


year, and we found that a twelfth of 
$10,000,000 is $833,000. I got this bunch 
sold on the idea. We have a meeting 
once a month, talk over the progress of 
the last month; we have a half hour’s 
business session after dinner, and then 
we have bridge and card playing and so 
forth, and we have a lot of fun out of it. 

They are all agreed that any month 
they deliver as much as $833,000 I pay 
for the party; any time they do not, they 
pay for it, pay for their own dinner. All 
satisfied and fine and we are having lots 
of fun. 

We find an opportunity, once a month, 
to bring home to the wives the great 
possibilities and opportunities of this 
business. We are telling them about this 
job of selling life insurance, we are tell- 
ing them about prospecting, about this 
wonderful Family Maintenance Policy, 
trying to get them insurance-minded. 
What a wonderful “home guard” they 
can be for the salesman, when they be- 
gin to appreciate what this job is and 

(Continued on Page 17) 








ORRIN S. SPENCER H. K. and J. B. HILL 
Hartford Louisville 
MALCOLM M. MOORE WINTHROP WINSLOW 
Indianapolis Providence 


land president of the Agents Association,commodations for many adjacent to the 


brought his gavel down calling the Tab- 
ernacle Meeting to order he set in mo- 
tion one of the best meetings the asso- 
ciation has held. 


It was intended that President Wil- 
liam H. Sargeant would address the 
Agents Association as has been his cus- 
tom in the past. His absence on ac- 
count of his being at Battle Creek, Mich., 
again brought before the Massachusetts 
Mutual production family Vice President 
Bertrand J. Perry, who delivered an ad- 
dress President Sargeant had prepared 
prior to his leaving for a rest. 

It was at this meeting the Fifty Year 
Service Medal to President Sargeant was 
to have been presented by F. C. San- 
born, former general agent of the Mass- 
achusetts Mutual at Boston, who is now 
in his eighty-first year and who has seen 
sixty years of service with the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life. That is, it was 
to have been presented to Mr. Sargeant 
at that time and it was presented to 
Second Vice-President Joseph C. Behan, 
who accepted it for President Sargeant. 

This meeting was carried through in 
its usual high order, being replete with 
helpful material for those members of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life family 
who have direct contact with its policy- 
holders. 

So large was the attendance at this 
meeting, there being more than 700 pres- 
ent, that it became necessary to find ac- 


New Ocean House itself. Many located 
at the Hotel Preston and cottages under 
the two hotel managements. In fact, the 
number in attendance quite surprised the 
official family of the company as they 
did not anticipate so many would come 
This attests to the fine spirit to be found 
among the great family of this company 

One of the outstanding contributions 
to the Agents Association meeting was 
made by Vice-President Bertrand J 
Perry, closing the Tuesday morning ses- 
sion. This address covered many impor- 
tant questions confronting life insurance 
companies at the present time and the 
manner in which it was handled drew 
commendation from his hearers. 

Some of the speakers and their topics 
at the Agents Association meeting fol- 
low: Chester O. Fischer, St. Louis, 
“Right Mental Attitude;”’ W. Scott 
Smith, St. Louis, “Putting Business 
Principles Into Life Insurance Selling”; 
Charles W. Hall, Rochester, “New Rate 
Book”; F. Jean Little, Detroit, “New 
Family Income Policy” and “New Fam- 
ily Maintenance Policy”; Frank T. Me- 
Nally, Minneapolis, “New Single Premi- 
um Retirement Annuity”; Alvin T. Hal- 
ey, Greensboro, “Independence For De- 
pendents”; Clarence E. Pejeau, Cleve- 
land, chairman; George E. Lackey, De- 
troit, “New Policies For Old or What 
Price Replacement?”; Wrayburn M. 
Benton, superintendent of agencies, “Con- 
secutive Weekly Production.” 
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Retraining the Veterans 


By Lloyd Patterson 
of the Keane-Patterson Agencies 


In order to confine this subject, which 

we might discuss all day, within reason- 
able bounds we that 
our older agent is conscientiously striv- 
ing to carry on; that what mental atti- 
tude we have to deal with in him is ef- 
fected only by his production and not 
something of personal origin; that he is 
making every attempt to get back to the 
fundamentals of the business; that he is 
endeavoring to acquire the new tools 
that these times demand that we work 
with, and that he is as physically fit as 
ever. 
_If he is lacking in any of these quali- 
fications, then we must help him to work 
out his individual problems, to stimulate 
his old efforts, to assist him to adjust 
any adverse mental attitude he might 
have developed from other causes than 
business, make him go back and learn 
his A B C’s once more, show him the 
new tools he must work with, or take 
into consideration that his health has 
been affected. All of these things are 
either discussed elsewhere in this pro- 
gram or are items within our routine du- 
ties as managers. 

Outside of these factors, what is the 
case of the older man? 


Sizing Up the Older Agent 


Let us assume, for example, that he 
used to spend 10% of his time on old 
policyholders (that is high, I think) and 
%% of his time on new business, and 
that today he spends 20% of his time 
on policyholders. That leaves 80% for 
new business, which is worth 40% at the 
outside as he has to see at least twice 
as many people. That means that of the 
9% he used to have he now has only 
40%, which, all things being equal, makes 
his present production about 40/90 or 
4% of what it used to be before the 
depression. 

We can’t expect him to work sixteen 
hours a day to make up the loss, but we 
do know that he was never 100% effi- 
cient in his time control and that a great 
deal can be done to improve that. We 
used to say that agents worked only 25% 
of the time, or that their efficiency in 
Working was only 25%. In that case 
there is plenty of room to salvage an 
8-hour day. But we are concerned with 
the older man, however, who we know 
iS efficient, is doing a good job, and 
whose business has fallen off, who has to 


must first agree 


see at least twice as many prospects as 
before but spend twice as much time on 
his old policyholders. He is obliged to 
row the boat with a quicker stroke but 
bail it out at the same time. 

Another theory we might expound in 
the case of the older agent is that the 
depression—or, if you do not like that 
word, the new economic structure—has 
produced an acceleration or a hastening 
of what is the usual normal evolution of 
his production status. This idea is based 
upon the fact that as a man progresses 
in the business the average age of his 
policyholders which naturally increases 
also tends to increase the average age 
of his prospects through the very nat- 
ural influence of environment and as the 
age of prospects increases, the point of 
saturation for life insurance becomes 
nearer. After a certain age a prospect’s 
needs for insurance diminish, and in ad- 
dition to that the premium grows more 
prohibitive. The older agent whose 
policyholders were gradually passing 
through this stage, a really unpercepti- 
ble one, found that within the short 
space of a year or two most of his pol- 
icyholders had suddenly either reached 
the point of saturation or had exceeded 
it, due to the very pronounced change 
that had taken place in their economic 
affairs. The same was true of the pros- 
pects who were in the same environ- 
ment. The older an agent gets in the 
business the more likely he is to develop 
definite environment or environments, 
certain types of people, or businesses, or 
classes of people he does business with. 


Keeping Up With Younger Ages 


Another tendency he has is not to 
take into proper consideration the im- 
portance of prospecting among the 
younger ages. The older he gets the 
further he gets from the young prospect, 
whom he is less likely to understand as 
time goes on and who is less likely to 
understand him. That is the normal evo- 
lution of the age process. That is some- 
thing all of us are naturally inclined to 
pass up—the young idea. And that is 
the most important one of all, because 
in the life insurance business it is our 
future. 

It is more important now than ever 
before because the day of the big case 
is temporarily over. Today it is the 5’s 
and 10’s. If we are going to keep up 
our volume of production we have got to 
write a great many more lives; and the 
only way we can accomplish this is to go 


hee 
| >t 


where there are a lot more prospects, 
and that is where the young man grows. 

We have been told by some of the 
leading personal producers that the value 
of their business is vested in their abil- 
ity to prospect and that their value is 
equal to 90% of their earnings. If pros- 
pecting is worth 90% of our business we 
should certainly give it the first and ut- 
most consideration. 

One agent did the majority of his busi- 
ness in Wall Street. His field was Wall 
Street men. They were his policyhold- 
ers and, of course, they were his pros- 
pects. What happened to his business 
after 1929 is very easy to imagine. A 
couple of years he struggled along on 
the pessimism of that depressing envi- 
ronment, waiting for business to turn the 
corner. Impatient, and of necessity, he 
finally turned the corner himself, devel- 
oped a new class of prospects entirely 
and today his production and mental at- 
titude are rapidly approaching normal. 
Wall Street is still dropping or replacing 
its protection. 

Another agent who used to be a very 
substantial and consistent producer told 
me that in the first quarter of 1934 he 
had done more business than he did all 
of last year, and when I asked him how 
he accounted for that he said that he 
had finally come to the conclusion that 
the old system had passed on never to 
return and that if he wanted to get back 
to his old standards he would have to 
adopt new methods. It was harder work, 
he said, but that was because he was an 
old dog learning new tricks—but the 
thing that gave him the greatest satis- 
faction was that he was doing business 
with younger men, which gave him a 
much brighter picture of the future and 
an incentive to live forever. The young 








blood he was getting into the business 
was making things hum for him again. 
New Agent’s Point of View 

That thought is further borne out by 
what I understand is the case of the 
new agent in the business. He is usually 
a young man. He is producing the ma- 
jority of the business today on the lives 
of younger men. 

3ut here we do not want to overlook 
the fact that the new agent is writing 
business on a large number of prospects 
who already have life insurance. This 
existing insurance has been principally 
written (forgetting the agents who have 
dropped out) by the older man in the 
business. 

How, then, does the new agent write 
business on older agents’ policyholders ? 
The older agent knows more about life 
insurance. He is a better prospector and 
is surer of himself. What is the differ- 


ence? It is my belief that the first dif- 


ference is only psychological. The new 
man “does not know enough to stay 
away” from prospects the older man 


knows are all taken care of. The second 
is that when he gets in he resorts to 
the fundamentals which the older agent 
has forgotten. The new agent has not 
been sold to the prospect’s alleged status 
as the old agent has. 

We have a new man who has made a 
rather phenomenal beginning in his first 
six months. He is leading our agency 
His business is written on men who have 
some insurance—young men about 25 to 
35 years old. A prospect to him is a 
healthy young man with a job. He has 
no exclusive cache of prospects. He has 
written no friends or relatives. His 
knowledge of the business is, of course, 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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less tons of unnecessary weight all over 


the country on a friction basis.” 
Liquidity of the Company 


On the necessity for a liquid position 
of insurance companies Vice-President 
Perry had this to say: 

“The question naturally has arisen as 
to why the company has been and is 
still carrying so much cash. It is partly 
because we must be prepared to meet 
such a call, for example, as we were 
having in 1932 and 1933, when for sev- 
eral months the demand for policy loan 
and surrender cash ran into millions. 
With a drying up of the source of sup- 
ply of new bond investments as a result 
of the Securities Act, we were certainly 
up against it. Money left with the 
banks, on the one hand, even on a cer- 
tificate of deposit basis, brought very lit- 
tle return. On the other hand, high 
grade bonds—the kind we would natural- 
ly buy—and entirely because of their 
scarcity, had worked up to dangerously 
high prices; prices that showed no re- 
lationship to the real intrinsic worth, and 
which were as much out of line as were 
prices of stocks in 1928. 

“So there we were. The only thing 
left were Government issues. We cer- 
tainly did not want these in long matur- 
ities, and the short ones—up to 8 or 10 
years—paid around 24%4.%. Of course, it 
could be and was argued that 214% was 
better than nothing, and we have in- 
creased our holdings since 1932 from 
$250,000 up to nearly $16,000,000. There 
is this hazard with Governments, how- 
ever. Any amendment to the Securities 
Act which will permit corporate issues 
is bound in time to bring about a liqui- 
dation in the tremendous amounts of 
Government issues held by the insur- 
ance companies and banks. When these 
institutions begin to sell, just who is go- 
ing to buy and what will become of the 
price? There wouldn’t seem to be much 
question, and which means that any ad- 
vantage which might accrue from inter- 
est income could easily be more than 
wiped out by a slump in prices. That is 
why, then, that we have chosen the mid- 
dle ground rather than to go either to 
the left extreme or the right, and so be 
ready at any time to jump in whatever 
direction is desirable.” 


Company’s Conservative Valuations 


Vice-President Perry pointed out the 
harm that could be done the investments 
of insurance institutions in utilities by 
the tremendous Government projects for 
venerating electrical power in different 
sections of the country and also the Gov- 
ernment encouragement and financial aid 
to the setting up of municipal owned 
plants. 

“It seems desirable, because of the 
many questions which are still asked, to 
say something about so-called “Conven- 
tion values,” continued Mr. Perry. “What 
are they, and why? Even though these 
values have been used in constructing the 
last three annual statements of all in- 
surance companies, their real meaning 
seems misunderstood or, worse still, they 
are looked upon as a clever bit of leger- 
dermain by which a long suffering and 
gullible public is once more made the 
goat. Almost everybody knows—and in 
some few cases, I suspect, from actual 
experience—that when the market goes 
on a rampage and climbs and climbs, 
that the real value back of security 
does not, in a corresponding way, go up 
and up. As a matter of fact, the value 
probably doesn’t change at all. 

“It is also equally true that when 
prices, because of a fear psychosis, hit 
the chute and slide down and down until 
they have plumbed their very depths, 
that the real value underlying a stock or 
bond is still there. This is well illustrat- 
ed in the shrinkage of $83,000,000,000 
which I referred to a little while ago, 
and where it was utterly impossible for 
such values to disappear. If they did 


Mutual 





Meeting 


disappear, where did they oe Also if 
these values, as they do, represent build- 
ings and machinery and equipment, and 
the thousand and one things necessary 
for the carrying on of all the complex 
forms of manutacturing and transporta- 
tion, what earthly difference do you sup- 
pose it makes in the value of these 
things when you and | step into the 
market, as we call it, and buy ten shares 
ot stock or a bond? In the first place— 
and this is a very important thing to 
remember—the company whose paper we 
buy does not receive one red cent of 
what we pay. ‘They had received their 
money when the issue originally was 
brought out, perhaps years ago, and all 
this swapping back and forth which we 
do with each other benefits or harms the 
company not one particle. 

“Well, then, that is just what the State 
Insurance Commissioners had in mind 
when, on January 2, 1932, they met and 
expressed their opinion in a resolution 
‘that under present conditions the mar- 
ket quotations of stocks and bonds for a 
particular day are not a fair standard for 
the ascertainment of fair market value 
of such securities, and recommends as a 
present substitute therefor the average 
price of stocks and bonds as reflected 
by the exchanges for a range of five 
quarterly periods ending September 30, 
1931... And then it was further re- 
solved: “That since the fair average thus 
ascertained is approximately the closing 
price of securities on June 30, 1931, the 
prices of June 30, 1931, be taken as the 
fair market value during the current year 
and that such standard be accepted for 
the annual statements due as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1931.’ 

“That was the basis used in 1931. It 
was substantially the same in 1932, when 
it was felt that the 1931 formula reflect- 
ed a fair value for the inventory of se- 
curities for the end of the year purposes 
except ‘that inasmuch as a number of 
worthy industrial and commercial cor- 
porations are in emergency receivership, 
and a number of corporate bonds are in 
default as to interest and/or principal 
by reason of lack of liquidity rather than 
by reason of lack of underlying value 
* * * (such) bonds should be valued on 
the 1931 Convention basis less 30% of 
the difference between Convention value 
and the exchange quotations of Decem- 
ber 31, 1932.’ This was somewhat fur- 
ther modified last year by taking the 
average of the 1932 value and the market 
figures of November 1, 1933. 

3ut what is not generally understood 
is that all these resolutions, and in fact 
the whole plan, was and is directed only 
toward stocks and bonds which are in 
default. Those which are not in default 
are not affected at all. Our only in- 
terest being in bonds, those are all we 
need to consider here. So it comes down 


to this: That with the exception of the 
few cases in our investment schedule 
which are in default, the Convention 


value plan might just as well not exist. 
Nor do we, as far as our annual state- 
ment is concerned, have the slightest in- 
terest in market values. We are, and 
have for many years been, on an amor- 
tized basis, a basis which I assume you 
understand. 

“For the purpose of establishing a con- 
servative statement we went much fur- 
ther than was required under the Con- 
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vention rules, and not only marked down 
the values of all bonds which were not 
paying interest, but included those where 
interest charges were paid in full, but 
where the operating companies had tem- 
porarily been forced into receivership. 
tlad we not done this our assets and 
our surplus at the end of 1933 would have 
been approximately $1, 000,000 larger than 
was shown. And then, in addition, we 
set up a contingency liability item of 
$1,500,000.” 





President Sargeant 


(Continued from Page 8) 
particular use or having any purpose. 
Then again, the mere size of the surplus 
of a company is—within reasonable lim- 
its, of course—not an index of its suffi- 
ciency. That will depend upon the na- 
ture and character of the business writ- 
ten, the basis of the other reserves that 
have been put up and other matters of 
equal importance. 

Our operations consist of what may 
be called “standard” business. We have 
no sub-standard, under-average or group 
business. Furthermore, our policy re- 
are calculated on the 
namely, the 3% 


serves highest 


standard of valuation, 
basis. A company of our type, therefore, 
need not carry as large a surplus as is 
required of others doing a more com- 
plicated type of business with its cor- 
responding risks. 

No intelligent person today can fail to 
realize that the conditions under which 
we will have to do business during the 
next decade are going to be materially 
different from those under which we 
have operated in the past. 

We must, therefore, take the new situ- 
ation into account and prepare ourselves 
for whatever emergencies may arise. 
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Please do not misunderstand me. I am 
entirely optimistic on the ultimate out- 
look, but that does not mean that rea- 
sonable precaution must not be taken 
while we are in this period of transition 
and where so much has yet to be done 
to bring us back to the normal course 
of business. 

Safety must be first and last the watch- 
word of the company, and, as I have 
said to this organization before, let us 
never forget that the payment of the 
sum insured is the one thing upon which 
the credit of the business of life insur- 
ance will ultimately stand or fall. 

We must pull ourselves out of the 
lethargy to which some of us have given 
way. We surely have some fight left. 
While there are times when we need 
take some things on the chin, our posi- 
tion is not such that we must turn the 
other cheek. We must show that there 
is none whom we fear, nor are there 
those who we would admit are of a 
superior class. 

In my opinion, our organization is un- 
excelled by that of any company and I 
am at this time making an appeal to you 
to show your grit, your stamina and your 
ability by beginning on your return home 
to assume the pace of which you were 
formerly possessed. If you do, it will 
aid not only the company, but yourself. 
Our morale must be strengthened and we 
must immediately strike out and obtain 
the business to which we are entitled. 

A prominent minister in a discourse 
on “The Secret of Victorious Living” 
called attention to the fact that in times 
of discouragement or when combating 
trouble there will be, or should be, some- 
thing within us reflecting our faith in 
the cause we represent and in the ob- 
jectives of the battle we are fighting. 
If we are possessed of that faith, we 
will respond to the needs required to 
overcome any impediments or obstacles, 
but if we do not possess such faith, we 
will react to discouragements and _ fail. 
Will you have the faith required of you 
to fight valiantly for the cause of the 
Massachusetts Mutual? Personally, | 
have no fear of the final outcome. | 
am serene as to the ultimate success and 
achievements of our institution. 


AGENCY MEETING SPEAKERS 

Speakers at the Agents’ Association 
convention, Massachusetts Mutual, in 
Swampscott this week include George H. 
Schumacher, Chester O. Fischer, W. 
Scott Smith, Fritz A. Kichtenberg, 
Charles W. Hall, Jean Little, Frank 
T. McNally, Alvin T. Haley and Clar- 





ence E. Pejeau. Toastmaster at the ban- 
quet Monday night was Wesley E. 
Monk, seneral counsel. Speaker at the 


banquet was William Ganson Rose. 
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Keeping in Touch With the Best Ideas. 
Up With the Man in the Field. A Clearing House 
of Advice and Opinion. Where Do I Fall Down? 
Why Do I Not Get Results I Feel I Am Entitled To? 


Checking 


Protection Against Themselves 


Life Insurance Salesman: 


“As you know, 


Mr. Prospective Client, all manipulative finance depends upon that 


vast organization of people who have studied the art of telling that majority of man- 
kind which is generally known as ‘the public’ exactly what it wants to know and wants 


to hear. 
selves. The one person a man can not 


desire to believe a little more than the dictates of common sense. 
to 4% safely he will hope to get from 6 to 10% 


expect 3% 


They know the most easy and agreeable way to help people take in them- 
get away from is himself. He will always 


Where he can only 


“Speculation is, of course, an easy way to wealth or ruin, with the odds consid- 


erably in favor of ruin. 


There is always the lure of cz apital appreciz ation. 


“Getting taken in oneself is bad enough, but for one’s family it is all the difference 


in the world between comfort and disaster. 
am showing you can not possibly be taken away from them. 
against themselves and against those who might take advantage 


you will be taking no chances. 


An income provided for them the way I 
They are even protected 
of them. 


So-Called Psychological Moment 


In my opinion the theory about the 
psychological moment in a sale is unsound 
and especially harmful to beginners in 
selling. They hear about this one and 
only psychological moment and become so 
introspective and_ self-conscious waiting 
with trembling knees and bated breath that 
they spoil all chances for making the sale. 

Let me explain this further. A _ sale 
should be looked upon as a continuous 
process of mind co-operating with mind. 
There is a meeting of personalities, the 
one who has the initiative makes a state- 
ment inclined to produce belief and con- 
fidence, then presents a series of facts to 
bring about an understanding of the thing 
to be sold. 

Then an appeal to feeling by means of 
a series of mental images or pictures, just 
asa painter paints, putting the prospective 
client in the foreground and showing him 
the advantages to be gained when in the 
picture. After this may come suggestions 
and words of command or even a question 
such as, “Do you think your wife will be 
sufficiently protected with a $10,000 pol- 
icy?” 

Suggestions and words of command can 
come any time, anywhere, in the sale. In 
fact, if a sale could be made through the 
use of command or action suggestions a 
good deal of effort to convince and per- 
suade would be saved. 

Jesus commanded, they 


obeyed. The 


Selling Thought For the Week 


— 
| 

Weigh your words carefully. A life- 
time of protection and a_ thousand 
| dollar commission may hang on a 
L 


word. 
J 


Centurian said, “For I also am a man set 
under authority, having under me sol- 
diers, and I say unto one, Go, and he 
goeth; and to another, Come, and he com- 
eth; and to my servant, Do this, and he 
doeth it.” 

Prospective clients act from any one of 
a thousand motives. Sometimes they like 
to arrive at conclusions by easy stages, 
sometimes they act instantaneously in re- 
sponse through a suggestion or a word 
picture. I don’t believe that a life insur- 
ance salesman should bother overmuch 
about psychological moments. When a 
prospective client believes what you say, 
understands the advantages of a life in- 
surance company as a working partner, 
feels himself enjoying such advantages, 
and is asked for the check at the time of 
making out the binding receipt the thing 
is done, 

After all, the only way to sell is to sell. 
“Ask and ye shall receive,” is about all 
that there is to my own philosophy of 
selling, and for your benefit I might add, 
“Go and do thou likewise.” 


Salesman A Stimulus to Feelings 


When a prospective client makes an ar- 
rangement through a life insurance com- 
pany to better his position in life for 
himself and for his family he does so of 
his own free will and accord. The life 
insurance salesman acts as an external 
stimulus to an instinct which was already 
present in potential form. The activity of 
the salesman does not create feelings, he 
merely unlocks them and renders them 
active. It is clear that no stimulus can 
lash into activity what was not originally 
present. 

Attempts to emphasize logic lie at the 
root of much misunderstanding of human 
character and of the problems of selling 


technique. We try to explain actions by 
reference to logical motives. In this we 
fail because buying motives are usually 
not logical and are really more powerful 
than any which logic is capable of pro- 
ducing. 

If we wish as life insurance salesmen 
to understand human character, the first 
and most fundamental thing we have to 
grasp is that motives do not spring from 
intellect but from feeling. The world of 
human life is governed not by reason but 
by sentiment, emotion and passion. It is 
the business of the life insurance salesman 
to find outlets for feelings which already 
exist. 


Practice and Proof 


B. W.: 

It is the timbre of your voice that 
counts in selling. You carry your feelings 
to your prospective client’s ears through 
sound waves. 

As for practice and proof, try saying 
“I love you more every day” to your wife, 
and say it as if you meant it. I am quite 
sure vour wife will know whether you 
mean it or not. Try on your younger son, 
“How is daddy’s little buddy today?” 
Keep up the phrase “little buddy” and 
watch results. 


For auto-suggestion which do you pre- 
fer, “I am not going to write a million 
dollars of insurance this year.” or “I am 
going to write a million dollars this 
year”? 

Look in the mirror. If you see any- 
thing there you put it there yourself. 
Usually what you want to see you will 
see. Others see you as you see yourself 
in the mirror. Take steps accordingly. 

Psychology may be defined as_ the 
science which aims to describe and ex- 
plain the conduct of living creatures. Per- 
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sonally in this definition I always like to 
add, “including the dog and the monkey.” 
A lot has been learned about human be- 
havior through the study of the ape. | 
wish it were possible to know what dogs 
think of human beings. The character of 
a man is very often disclosed in the re- 
actions of his dog. 


Mr. Montgomery will answer _ the 
questions of agents regarding their prob- 
lems in the business. Write your ques- 
tions to Mr. Montgomery at The Eastern 
Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street. 


CANADIAN CONSERVATION ASS’N 


Russell J. Wood of the Imperial Life, 
Toronto, was elected president of the 
Life Insurance Conservation Association 
at its annual meeting recently. R. Bruce 
Wallace, Manufacturers Life, is honor- 
ary president; Robert T. Boyes, Excel- 
sior Life, first vice-president; J. P. De- 
venny, Mutual Life of Canada, second 
vice-president; B. R. Modeland, London 
Life, member executive committee, and 
W. R. Dodd, Empire Life, secretary- 
treasurer. 





AGENT’S BOOK ON PAGANISM 

John Strong Newberry, Ph.D., is a 
new agent in the Manuel Camps, Jr., 
office of the Penn Mutual Life, Boston. 
Dr. Newberry has recently had published 


a book, “The Rainbow Bridge,” which 
has attracted a good bit of attention in 
Boston. Book stores in that city have 


given it a prominent display, along with 
large portraits of the author, and the 
book has been recommended by the 
300k of the Month Club. The Boston 
Transcript devoted two half columns to 
a review of the book. “The Rainbow 
Bridge” is a study of Paganism and deals 
with the influence of magic and fertility 
rites on human civilization. It is pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin Co. Dr. 
Newberry, before joining the agency 
about two months ago, was a teacher, 
both at Harvard University and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


Heads Knight Agency 


(Continued from Page 5) 
supervisory work. For many years he 
was assistant manager in charge of 
agency work, until with the incorporation 
of the office in January of 1931 he be- 
came vice-president. 
a term as president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York City. 
He married Mr. Knight’s daughter. 

Paul S. Ranck, who comes from Lan- 
caster, Pa., joined Mr. Knight in the lat- 
ter’s agency in Philadelphia in 1908 after 
an early experience in field work and 
brokerage business. He came to New 
York with Mr. Knight and for a long 
time was assistant manager in charge of 
the cashier’s department. 

Maurice Ziff came to New York from 
Hartford and has been identified with 
the Knight organization for some years, 
first in the conservation department and 
since 1929 as agency assistant. A former 
lieutenant in the Army Air Service he 
has written articles on insuring the avia- 
tion risk ir life insurance. 


Recently he served 


HOME LIFE GAINS 33% 

The Home Life of New York reports 
new paid business for May at 33.5% 
greater than May of last year and larger 
than any month of 1933. The total new 
paid business for the year to date is 
41% over the year to date total at this 
time last year. These figures do not in- 
clude Retirement Income or Annuity 
figures, which, of course, showed a very 
much larger increase over last year. 


PURITAN LIFE FIGURES 
The Puritan Life of Providence, R. I, 
which had insurance in force of $8,908,- 
516 at the end of 1933, reports admitted 
assets on that date of $1,910,696 and sur- 
plus to policyholders of $225,847. 








field 


men 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY of Fort Wayne, Indiana, provides its 


with policy presentations on popular 


modern contracts. Easy to fill in... Easy to explain . . . these 


forms help LNL men sell. = * 
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Richmond, Va., Gets 
Award For Best F.LW. 


PUT ON ELABORATE PROGRAM 


Philadelphia Second and Greensboro 
Third in List Named by Committee; 
Many Had Novel Features 


Richmond, Va., put on the best Finan- 
cial Independence Week campaign for 
1934, the jury of the committee in charge 
has decided, giving to the Richmond As- 
sociation the $50 first prize. Second was 
Philadelphia, while in third place were 
tied Greensboro, N. C., Indianapolis and 
Denver (Colorado Association). 

Honorable mention was given to asso- 
ciations in Atlanta, Ga.; Stockton, Cal.; 
Macon, Ga.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.;_ Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Johnstown, Pa.; Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and St. Louis, Mo. 

Other cities cited for fine programs 
were Newark, N. J.; Washington, D. C.; 
tena > W. Va.; Cincinnati, go Des 
Moines, Ia. - Youngstown, Ohio ; Tacoma, 
Wash. ; Honolulu, Hawaii; Albany, Fall 
River and Quincy, Mass. 

The committee which made the awards 
consisted of Nelson A. White, president 
of the Life Advertisers Association; Ar- 
thur H. Reddall, secretary Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference; Maxwell L. Hoff- 
man, manager and editor, and Wilfrid 
Jones, associate editor, of the Life As- 
sociation News, representing the Nation- 
al Association of Life Underwriters, and 
Earl R. Trangmar, representing the Fi- 
nancial Independence yg comunittee 
of the Association of Life Agency Off- 
cers. The committee was selected by 
Henry E. North, chairman of the gen- 
eral committee for the week and second 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, 
to represent the various forces partici- 
pating in the week. 

Tell Why Richmond Won 

In the citation of the Richmond activ- 
ity the judges said: 

“The extent of this exceptional activ- 
ity is best illustrated by the record of 
the Richmond, Va., Association, to which 
the first award was given. The key ac- 
ticity in Richmond was a program of 
newspaper advertising totaling 16814 
lines. One feature of this was a special 
six-page life insurance supplement in one 
of the local newspapers. This was sup- 
plemented by additional advertisements 
every day throughout the week in all 
Richmond newspapers. In connection 
with this was a tremendous number of 
local editorial and news articles. 

“One paper carried a special editorial 
on the front page and the association 
had 30,000 copies of this printed and dis- 
tributed throughout the city. Next in 
the Richmond program was a string of 
twenty billboards 12 by 25 feet in size, 
four of them illuminated at night. These 
billboards were engaged for two wecks. 
_“Finally, to make certain that every 
living soul in Richmond would get the 
message of financial independence there 
was a radio broadcast of life insurance 
announcements every day of the week 
between the hours of 6:30 and & p. m— 
the choice evening hours—with two spe- 
cial addresses at other periods.” 

Other program features commented on 
were the Philadelphia tea to beneficiaries 
given in a large department store; the 
twelve-page life insurance supplement to 
a Greensboro, N. C., daily paper, that 
city having the record for amount of in- 
surance advertising; living models in a 
department store window in Macon, Ga. 
who acted out insurance stories; the use 
of radio playlets in Stockton, Cal.: St. 
belie and Minneapolis; Birmingham, 
Ala., pastors, every one of whom gave 
ten minutes of sermon time to life in- 
surance; and the use of electric signs 
on prominent buildings in Atlanta and 
Milwaukee; also the use of street ban- 
ners in Newark and Atlanta. 


NORTH AMERICAN RE. MOVES 

The North American Reassurance Co 
announces .the removal of its offiers to 
the twentieth floor of 90 John St.. New 
York City. 


Lackey 
(Continued from Page 10) 


twelve or fifteen or eighteen years be 
dropped at, say, the end of the fifth 
year, the burden of paying the premium 
is simply transferred from the shoulders 
of the younger man with his better earn- 
ing opportunities to the shoulders of an 
clder man with his lessened earning 
powers. 

“Would you like to drop your present 
insurance today and start all over again, 
realizing that you would be removing 
the date of your retirement ten years 
further into the future?” is a question 
which it is pertinent to ask in combating 
replacement. It is an emotional rea- 
son which will weigh heavily against the 
rewriting of business. 


Compound Interest 


In discussing difference in cost result- 
ing from repurchase of policies Mr. 
Lackey gave an actual illustration. 

“In estimating the increased cost of 
the new insurance because of the older 
age of the policyholder we are not quite 
honest with ourselves unless we figure 
that increased cost of compound inter- 
est over a total number of years which 
the policyholder is normally expected to 
live. The cost per thousand may be only 
a few dollars in excess of the cost of the 
older policy, but that increased cost per 
thousand must be paid as long as the 
policyholder lives. If we compound the 
interest cost at 6% interest until age 65 
we see that the difference in cost is not 
a trifling sum but a real item. 

“For example, a man who is 40 years 
old pays a premium of $100 a year. If 
he drops the policy at the end of th: 
fifth year for a new policy the dif- 
ference in increased cost compounded 
vear by year at 6% amounts to $824.70. 
The man of 35 who drops a five-year-old 
policy on which he has been paying a 
$100 premium must pay a total of 
$1,088.68 in excess if he lives to age 65. 

“So the increased premium when car- 
ried over the years makes a real item 
which is worth studying. 

“While any business twisted by our 
agents from another company does not 
directly harm us it does so indirectly be- 
cause it hurts life insurance in general 
by opening the door for the other com- 
pany to retaliate,” was one of the 
speaker’s conclusions. 
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become interested in the way we _ per- 
haps think they are but perhaps they 
are not. 
No Job to Shirk 

When we look it over, there is a job, 
there is a big job—isn’t it? A lot of 
things to be done there. Let us remem- 
ber another thing: Let us not blame the 
job, if we are not big enough to fill it 
That is the job—that job is not to be 
changed. We can cry around and _ be- 
wail the fact that it is a tough job, but 
we realized that when we took it, we 
were keen for it, we took it, that is our 
job, so let us fot blame the job because 
we are not big enough to fill it. 


LUNCHEON TO MALONEY 


Clifton Maloney, president of the 
Philadelphia Life, Was guest at a lunch- 
eon of the company’s Philadelphia agents 
yesterday, which was his birthday. Dur- 
ing the previous six days all agents of 
the company had been participating ina 
campaign in Mr. Maloney’s honor. Three 
weekly leaders in the president’s cam- 
paign i‘: May were C. H. Smolens 
and J. L. Hurwitz, both of Philadelphia, 
and S. Lilienfeld of Atlantic City. 


START NEW FLORIDA CO. 
The Southern Industrial Life, a new 
Florida company, has been licensed by 
the Insurance Department of that state 
and opened temporary offices in Jack- 
sonville. 



































“Do you know what Company 
originated the Family Income 


Policy?” 


“You certainly asked the right per- 
son. Sure, it was my Company, the 
Continental American. And that’s 


only one of its FIRSTS. If vou 


want to read a remarkable insur 
ance story, look up our C ompany S 
record and financial standing.” 





Life Insurance Co. 


Wilmington-- Delaware 
FOR AGENCY MATTERS ADDRESS 
GEORGE A. MARTIN, Vice-President 


KEEP TIME 
WITH TIMES 


our new 


CASH VALUE 
ANNUITY OPTION 


provides 


RETIREMENT 
ANNUITY INCOME 
FOR LIFE 
(No Extra Cost) 


Bankers National Life 


Insurance Company 
Bankers National Life Building 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
Ratpn R. Lounssury 
President 
Wa. J. Srecer 
Vice-Pres. and Supt. of Agencies 


(The Company with the 
attractive Agency Contract) 














NEW DUAL 
INCOME POLICY 


Another sharp tool ior Fidelity 
selling kits. 
tract its famous “Income for Life™ 


Combines In one con 


plan and the well-known Family 
Income plan to provide coverage of 
the broadest appeal. 


ISSUED WITH DISABILITY 


May be issued with disability 
income of $10.00 per month for 
each unit of “Income of Life” pro 
vided. With “Income for Life,” 
Family Income and the “Dual 
Income” policies, in addition to its 
popular Bridge-Builder and Forti 
fier plans, Fidelity agents can suc 
cessfully meet the modern trend of 


insurance buying. 


Send for booklet, 
“The Company Back of the Contract 


CThe FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Pression? 














A.L.C. Medical ation 
Meeting Next Week 

AT HOMESTEAD, HOT SPRINGS 

How to Select the Right Kind of Busi- 


ness the Theme of Annual 
Meeting 





The medical section of the American 
Life Convention holds its annual meet- 
ing at the Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
June 14, 15 and 16. The theme of the 
meeting will be “How to Select the Right 
Kind of Business.” 

Dr. John R. Neal, secretary-treasurer 
and medical director of the Abraham 
Lincoln Life, Springfield, Ill, is chair- 
man of the medical section and will pre- 
side. 

A full program has been prepared of 
papers and discussions covering a wide 
range of subjects of interest to medical 
directors, a number of which are on non- 
medical subjects. 

In view of the many possibilities for 
recreation at Hot Springs the program 
committee, headed by Dr. Donald B. 
Cragin, medical director, Aetna Life, con- 
fined the business sessions to the morn- 
ings, leaving the afternoons and evenings 
free for recreation and amusement 
There is an excellent golf course. Wheth- 
er it be bridge or other forms of enter- 
tainment, the visitor will find it prepared 
for him and the ladies. 


Pennell Agency’s Outing 
At Madison, N. J., a Success 


A good indication of the esprit de 
corps of the Frank W. Pennell (N. Y.) 
agency, production leaders of the State 
Mutual, was evidenced last Friday at its 
annual outing. Held at the Braidburn 
Country Club, Madison, N. J., golfing, 
tennis and singing were featured. Mr. 
Pennell was. the host; Ted Riehle, Harry 
Gardiner, Jerry Eubank and T. M. 
Searles, chaperones; and home office 
guests were Donald G., Mix, assistant 
superintendent of agents, and Nelson P 
Wood, secretary. Police Commissioner 
Burley of Cranford, N. J., was Mr. Pen- 
nell’s special guest. 

After the out-door sports had ended in 
a finale of enthusiasm the crowd (about 
forty) were treated to a repertoire of 
classical, popular and Negro spiritual 
singing. The solists were Gregory M. 
Chorlian, who recently gave a recital at 
the Barbizon-Plaza, New York; and 
Herbert Needes, both accomplished bari- 
tones. The banjo accompaniment was 
furnished by Frank Young, who was AIll- 
American guard in his Carnegie Tech 
football days; the pianist was Felix 
Janke, who is the company’s leader to 
date. There were no prizes and no after 
dinner speechmaking. 





INTERPRETS AVIATION CLAUSE 





Ordinary Passenger Flying Not “Aero- 
nautical Expedition,” Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court Holds 

Ordinary riding in a passenger plane 
is not “engaging in an aeronautical ex- 
pedition,” the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court has ruled in interpreting the 
wording of an aviation clause in a life 
insurance double indemnity clause. The 
case was Ehle against Equitable Society. 

Ehle was killed November 9, 1931, when 
a plane in which he was a passenger 
crashed. His estate sought to collect 
double indemnity for accidental death on 
his $3,000 policy. The company refused, 
holding that the accidental death clause 
was excepted in cases of persons killed 
by “engaging as a passenger in sub- 
marines and aeronautic expeditions.” 

The ruling of the Supreme Court held 
that an ordinary flight is not an “expe- 
dition,” pointing out that a “passenger 
engaged in any aeronautic expedition 
would seem to be one having some part 
in the conduct of the operation of the 
expedition.” 


GOV. ROLPH’S INSURANCE 
The late Governor Rolph of California 
left insurance of $700,000. 
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SPEICHER’S BOOK 


“The Logic of Life Insurance” Tells 
How Insurance Meets All Demands 
For Economic Safety 

Paul Speicher of Indianapolis, who will 
probably make more speeches this year 
ha anybody in the business, has writ- 
ten a book called “The Logic of Life In- 
surance” which is published by the In- 
surance Research & Review Service, In- 
dianapolis. 


In brief, the aim of “The Logic of Life 


Insurance” is to prove that no other plan 
in the world can do so many things for 
economic safety as can insurance. He 
says in part: “The problem of personal 
finance is the problem of getting dollars 
ready to put to work when death or old 
age destroys earning power. Certainty 
of future income is the first of the two 
reasons why men save and invest.” 


SCOUTS RE-ELECT HEAD 
Walter W. Head, president General 
\merican Life, has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the National Council of Boy 
Scouts. 


NEW GERMAN RATES READY 

Reduction of interest rates in Germany 
has made new rates necessary for life 
companies. Revision is complete and 
awaits approval by the government in- 
surance department. 


Actuarial Society Fall 
Meeting October 18-19 


The fall meeting of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America will be held October 18 
and 19 at the Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. J. B. Maclean, secretary 
of the society, who is assistant actuary 
of the Mutual Life, advises members to 
make tentative reservations at the hotel 
at as early a date as possible. 


THULE SHOWS GROWTH 

Sweden’s largest life company, the 
Thule, showed at the end of 1933 insur- 
ance in force in the life field of 788,400,- 
000 crowns, an increase over the figures 
of 759,500,000 the year before. Other in- 
surance in force was 9,500,000 crowns. 
The premium income amounted to 27,- 
600,000 crowns of which 1,700,000 was 
ceded to reinsurers. 





INCOME TAX EXEMPTION 
\n amendment exempting all insurance 
companies from paying income tax under 
the bill pending= before the Kentucky 
Legislature has been adopted by the Sen- 
ate committee on revenue and taxation. 
INCREASE RADIO POWER 
The power of WJDX, radio station of 
the Lamar Life at Jackson, Miss., has 
been increased from 1,000 to 2,500 watts. 
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College of W. & M. Carried 
$150,000 On Its President 


The College of William and Mary car. 
ried $150,000 insurance on the life of Dr. 
[ m. < Chandler, its president, who died 
last week, the insurance being appor- 
tioned among four companies: Equitable 
of New York, Prudential, Aetna and the 
Pacific Mutual. When the insurance was 
taken out eight years ago the authori- 
ties of the college, a state institution, 
were subjected to considerable criticism 
because of a prevalent opinion that they 
were not justified in expending funds for 
that purpose. Due to the fact that $18,- 
800 had since been borrowed against the 
insurance for application to college pur- 
poses the college will actually get $131,- 
200 in settlement of the claim. Not long 
after issuance of the insurance Dr, 
Chandler, it will be recalled, was called 
upon to head a legislative commission 
which conducted an extensive inquiry 
into fire rates in Virginia. 


MYRICK GAIN IN MAY 
The Julian S. Myrick Agency of the 
Mutual Life of New York paid for $2,- 
211,838 in May as compared with $1,584,- 
306 in 1933. For the year the total paid- 
for business stands at $10,563,981 com- 
pared with $9,221,263 last year. 
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January 3rd, 1933—Birth of The Julius M. 


* 





Eisendrath Agency in The Empire State Build- 
ing with nine full time associates. 
Business Building Bureau starts to function. 
Immediate Success! 
creasing constantly. 


December 31st, 1933—The Julius M. Eisen- 


Eisendrath 


Number of associates in- 





drath Agency, grown to 26 full time associates, 
finishes the year among the top leaders of all 
Guardian Life Agencies. 


June Ist, 1934—50% additional space added 





number 41. 


brokers. 


WE 


to original quarters. 
Increased office space and person 
nel insures increased service to associates and 


THERE MUST BE A REASON! 


Full time associates now 
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GEORGE L. BOBBE 





Let us acquaint you with some of our definite 
plans for increasing your business. 
phone CHickering 44400. 





Manager Brokerage Dept. 


AGENCY 


912-14 Empire State Bldg., New York City 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1860 





Call or 
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Ian Armour Made Toronto 
Manager For Aetna Life 


Vice-President S. T. Whatley of the 
Aetna Life announces the appointment 
of lan Armour as manager of the To- 
ronto agency. He succeeds R. I. Clancey. 

Mr. Armour is a native of Scotland 
and a graduate of the University of To- 
ronto. He has had considerable actuarial 
and accounting experience and in the 
summer Of 1927 took the Aetna Life’s 
group school course at the home office, 
since Which time he has been manager 
of the group department of the Toronto 
agency. 

Mr. Clancey has been in charge of the 
Toronto agency since 1930. When the 
regional plan was adopted by the Aetna 
Life Mr. Clancey was appointed domin- 
ion superintendent. He is a graduate of 
Albert College and holds a C. L. U. de- 
gree in Canada. 





FIDELITY BUSINESS UP 28.7% 

The Fidelity Mutual Life conducted a 
production campaign during May in hon- 
or of Frank H. Sykes, vice-president 
and manager of agencies, when the field 
force submitted applications 31.5% and 
volume 28.7% ahead of the correspond- 
ing month last year. On May 31 the 
largest volume of new business in two 
years was reported. Production for the 
month was 30% better than the average 
month for all of 1933 and 15.6% better 
than the average of the preceding four 
months of this year. 





REPORTS 23% INCREASE 

Running to five in a row its string of 
months in which new business has ex- 
ceeded the $5,000,000 mark, Northwest- 
ern National Life of Minneapolis chalked 
up another big gain over last year dur- 
ing May when the month ended with 
production 23% ahead of the total for 
the corresponding month of 1933. New 
sales for the month amounted to $5,378,- 
246, which, in addition to beating last 
year, also was $94,000 more than the to- 
tal for April of this year. 


NEW YORK LIFE’S 25% GAIN 
The volume of applications for new life 
insurance received in May by the New 
York Life increased 25% over May of 
last year. During the month the com- 
pany received 22,474 applications for in- 
surance totaling $50,850,000. The first 
five months of this year also registered 
a 25% increase over the first five months 
of 1933 in the volume of new paid-for 
insurance upon which the first premium 
has been received by the company. 





LAMAR’S COTTON BLOTTER 


On new blotters which the Lamar Life 
of Jackson, Miss., is sending out the 
company calls attention to the fact that 
the blotter is made of cotton, a product 
of the South in which the company does 
its business. There are three blotters in 
the series. . 





CROATIA 50TH ANNIVERSARY 


The Croatia of Zagreb, capital city of 
Croatia, which is part of Jugoslavia, will 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary this 
year. It writes life, accident, liability, 
hail and most branches of property in- 
surance. 





LAMAR 82% GAIN 
For the first four months of 1934 the 
Lamar Life had a gain of 82% in paid- 
for business over the year before, not 
counting business in Florida, which had 
not been entered at that time last year. 





LESTER O. SCHRIVER ON TOUR 


Lester O. Schriver, general agent for 
the Aetna Life at Peoria and second 
Vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, has left on a 
two weeks’ speaking tour that will take 
him to the Pacific Coast. 


Give More Attention 
To The Going Agent 


CAN STEP UP HIS PRODUCTION 





Arthur D. Lynn Tells Mass. Mutual 
Meeting New Agents Monop- 
olize Attention 





The moderately successful salesman 
who is doing nicely may need help from 
the general agent more than does the 
new recruit, Arthur D. Lynn of Wichita, 
Kan., reminded the general agents con- 
vention of the Massachusetts Mutual at 
Swampscctt. 

“Tf it were not so pitiful it would be 
funny when I think of my mistakes and 
possibly the mistakes of others; how 
prone we are to waste time, money and 
effort in an endeavor to train, coach and 
make successful a man who has neither 
the character, capacity nor the tempera- 
ment for our business,” said Mr. Lynn. 
“In doing this we take time from the 
man who really deserves it. 

“In the past some of us, I fear, have 
given so much of our time to these mis 
fits that we have had very little time to 
give to the successful man who certainly 
is entitled to more thought than most of 
us give him. I fear the nominally suc- 
cessful man is dropped. We think he 
can bring us a certain volume of busi- 
ness without much of our attention. The 
same incentive and the same_ thought 
which would make the misfit into a $100,- 
000 producer might transform the $150,- 
000 or $250,000 man into a half million 
dollar producer. 

“IT recognize the necessity of adding 
to our agency force. I recognize the ne 
cessity of new blood for replacements 
and for agency growth, but should we 
neglect our own successful salesmen 
whose production can be increased by 
$100,000 or more when we pay such a 
terrific price to secure a new recruit who 
promises us so little ?” 

Mr. Lynn gave as his platform: “I 
shall not try to transform a successful 
package selling man into a_ successful 
audit man, but I shall endeavor to help 
him sell more and larger packages. | 
shall not give my office leads and ave 
changes to the raw recruit and misfit 
who cannot sell life insurance, but | shall 
give them to the nominally successful 
man for whom that little bit of a differ 
ence will make a lot of difference % 


HEADS RICHMOND ASS’N 


Wilson M. Brooks, agent for the Sun 
Life, is the new president of the Rich- 
mond Association of Life Underwriters, 
having been elevated to that office at the 
annual meeting. Other officers were 
chosen as follows: Spiller Hicks, Provy- 
ident Mutual, first vice-president; Luth- 
er W. Wells, Pacific Mutual, second 
vice-president; Charles W. Phillips, At 
lantic, secretary-treasurer. W. Tolar 
Nolley, general agent for the Northwest- 
ern Mutual, was chosen national execu- 
tive committeeman and chairman of the 
executive committee. 

The new president of the assoc ation 
is one of the premier ‘producers for the 
Sun Life at Richmond. He was connect- 
ed with one of the Richmond newspapers 
when he entered life insurance work a 
dozen years ago. 





OPERATES WITHOUT LICENSE 

Continued activities of the Prudence 
Mutual Benefit of New Jersey, an outfit 
which is not authorized and which con- 
sists of societies paying death benefits 
up to $150, are under review of the Mich- 
igan Insurance Department and _ the 
Wayne County (Detroit) prosecutor’s 
office. The organization has been threat- 
ened with prosecution “if it does not 
stop selling in Michigan. 





WOLFSON 73% GAIN IN MAY 
The S. S. Wolfson agency of the Berk- 
shire Life in New York finished May 
production with a gain of 73% for the 
month and of 64% for the year. 
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An Excellent Program 
For a Young Man 


Without overtaxing his current income a young 
man may provide a monthly income for the sup- 
port of his family until the children are grown up 
and thereafter a smaller life income for his wife. 


The Connecticut General Family Income Trust 


Agreement is issued with all permanent forms of 
life insurance. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 











MERICAN 
ENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











Remarkable opportunities for Managers and 
Producers in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
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KNIGHT 
despatch from England 
that Frederick William 


governor of the London 


AN INSURANCE 

\ vratifying 
is to the effect 
Pascoe Rutter, 
bestowed upon 


knight- 


managers 


& Lancashire, has had 
His Majesty the 
None of the 
stands in higher esteem among insurance 


him by King 


hood world 
men than does the London & Lancashire 
trav- 
insur- 


None is more widely 
student of 


Further- 


governor 
eled nor is a better 
ance in all of its branches. 
more, his interest in education has helped 


inspire many young men on_ the 


threshold of their insurance careers. He 


has made frequent journeys to the 


United States and has a wide acquaint- 
ance here 
“-EMENT 


insurance 


POLICY REPLA(G 


general agents in life 


LIFE 
Many 
who were 


formerly lukewarm about re- 


policies are lining up with 


that this 


placement of 
those 
one of the most wasteful in the business; 


who believe practice is 


is an unnecessary expense breeder; and 
to the 
subject was well handled at the field con- 
Mutual 


week, 


frequently is costly insured. The 
Massachusetts 

Mass., this 
former president 
Un- 


points 


vention of the 
Life in Swampscott, 
by George E. Lackey, 
of the National 
\mong 


Association of Life 
derwriters other good 


he scored against the practice was in 
pointing out the 
the insured who may think there is very 
little forgets the 
compound interest feature. When a 


40 years old drops a policy 


money loss incurred by 
difference in cost, but 


man 35 or 


which he has carried five years he will 
find that the 


siderably by the time the policy matures. 


extra cost mounts up con- 


ROOSEVELT INSURANCE 
The United Press carries a story that 
the British Government, in response to 
from the, 


asked members of 


American Govern- 
Lloy d’s to 


insurance to be paid 


a request 
ment, has 
refrain from selling 
if President Roosevelt dies or meets 
with a As the British 
Government could not well prohibit the 


serious disability. 


offering of such a risk—pretty closely 


akin to gambling—it made a polite re- 
quest. The 
ed t 


ipathized 


Lloyd’s committee is report- 


held a meeting in which it 


with the 


have 
request of the 
Lloyd's 


m their honor to refrain from 


Governments, and members of 
vere put 
tl particular underwriting. It is be- 
eved that they will do so. 
When the American papers carried the 
that risks 


placed it had a bad reaction in this 


such were being 


1907, at the post office of New York City under the act 


While 


sense by 


country for obvious reasons. 
many stand to lose in a money 
the death of a ruler, and would not if 
they insured against such a_ national 
tragedy the situation differs in many re- 
spects from the loss incurred by a busi- 
ness partner or head of a corporation or 
other mercantile or commercial concern 


where insurance will carry the business 
institution over a difficult period. 


TRAVEL 


in exchange 


OCEAN 
of the 
Americans have been going 


Because difference 
not so many 
to Europe this formerly and 


West 


usually 


year as 


Indies cruises have become un- 


popular. However, with the ar- 
rival of June the 
being filled up again, and it is now stated 
that the 
ed until Fall, 
ly difficult to get on 
This fact has many people guessing. It 
Washington 
sight, 
dollar, 


country 


ships to Europe are 
principal Italian ships are book- 
reservations being extreme- 


first class boats. 
must mean that despite the 
higher taxation in 


value of the 


uncertainties, 
worries about the 
there is more optimism in the 


than had _ been Otherwise, 
people would not 


they would be too much concerned about 


supposed. 


leave the country as 


their private business. 


Franklin W. Ganse of Boston, active, 
vigorous and alert in spite of his seventy- 
five years, was given a surprise birth- 
day party May 31 by his associates in 
the Paul Clark agency, Boston, of the 
John Hancock Mutual. The cighty mem- 
bers of the agency who attended the 
luncheon party at the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building presented him with a 
fine oriental rug. 

Mr. Ganse was a pioneer in the use 
of life insurance in connection with es- 
tate conservation work and has worked 
for many years in this direction. He 
has been in charge of the Estate Pro- 
tection Department of the Paul F. Clark 
agency and in addition has developed 
the Ganse Estate Protection Service 
dealing with tax and estate matters of 
especial interest to wealthy people, be- 
sides writing many articles on the sub- 
ject for financial papers. 

Owing to increased business of the 
Ganse Estate Protection Service Mr. 
Ganse reorganized this service in 1932 
with Walter I. King, an insurance ex- 
ecutive and actuary from Hartford who 
has made a broad study of tax and estate 
conservation methods, formed the Ganse- 
King Estate Service with offices at 1 
Federal Street. 

His service to the life insurance pro- 
fession has been broad and untiring. He 
has been treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, a trustee 
for a number of years and ever since 
the inception of the American College 


of Life Underwriters he has been treas- 
urer and a trustee. He was the father 
of the Boston Life Insurance Trust 


























Directors, home office officials, leading general agents and agents gathered at Farm- 
ington Country Club, near Hartford, for Testimonial Dinner to James Lee Loomis, 
president of Connecticut Mutual Life, on his twenty-fifth anniversary with the 


company. 


General James G. Harbord, chairman 
of the board of the Radio Corporation of 
America, has been recently elected to the 
executive committee of the Employers’ 
Liability, being also on the same com- 
mittee in the New York Life and a 
United States trustee of the Northern 
Assurance of London. Currently in the 
Employers’ Pioneer reference is made to 
the colorful war career of General Har- 
bord which dates back to service as a 
young cavalry officer in the Indian war. 
It is well known that he was General 
Pershing’s chief of staff in the A.E.F. 

x * * 


Robertson G. Hunter, vice-president 
and actuary of the Equitable Life of 


lowa, will have the LL.D. degree con- 
ferred upon him by Drake University at 
the commencement exercises on Satur- 


day. Mr. Hunter is a native of Scotland 
and attended Edinburgh University. He 
is an associate of the British Institute 
of Actuaries, a fellow of the Actuarial 
Socicty of America and of the American 
Institute of Actuaries. He has been head 
of the actuarial department of the Equi- 
table of lowa for sixteen years. 
* * * 


Arthur F. Hall, president of the Lin- 
coln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has been elected president of the Tax- 
payers Research Organization _ there. 
The group, comprising some of the larg- 
est taxpayers in the county, will make 
an intensive and detailed study of gov- 
ernmental expense locally with a view to 
recommending economies. 

* * * 

Theodore F. Keer of Van Vlict & 
Keer, Newark managers for the Pru- 
dential! of America, is to leave for a trip 


abroad on August 1 with Mrs. Keer. 
They will meet their daughter, Miss 
Katherine Keer, who will be concluding 


a course in music at Munich and they 
will sce the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau. Mr. Keer is a prominent mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club and will attend 
the Rotary International conference ai 
Detroit before leaving for Europe. 

* * * 


Gregory Moore Chorlian, State Mu- 


tual Life agent of the F. W. Pennell 
agency, New York City, and a well- 
known concert singer, gave a recital 


at the Barbizon Hotel, Sixty-third Street, 
on Tuesday night, May 8. The program 
included songs by Beethoven and Schu- 
mann. Mr. Chorlian has sung frequent- 
ly in churches and over the radio. 
—_— 

William Koch, 
tional Life of Des 
elected a trustee of Drake 


president of the Na- 
Moines, has been 
University. 


Council, of which he is an officer; is 
representative of the National Associa- 
tion to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce; and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation with Trust Com- 
panies of the National Association. He 
has served the Boston Association in va- 
rious capacities and as an officer. 


Frank S. Gould, president and one of 
the founders of the l’referred Automo- 
bile, Grand Rapids stock company, has 
been signally honored by being advanced 
to the position of grand master of the 
Michigan Grand Lodge, F. & A. M., at 
its annual convention. Mr. Gould has 
a unique distinction relative to his con- 
nection with the insurance business, as 
he is believed to be the only company ex- 
ccutive who became affiliated with the 
business through the recommendations 
of a phrenologist. According to his own 
story, he was growing tired and distrust- 
ful of his occupation a few years ago, 
that of commercial telegrapher. He fore- 
saw the replacement of skilled operators 
by the teletypes machines. In this mood 
he consulted a phrenologist who prompt- 
ly confirmed his own beliefs by declar- 
ing: “I want you to quit the telegraph 
business. You don’t belong in it. You 
should be in the insurance business,” 

* * * 


S. K. Gray, superintendent of agencies, 
Yorkshire group, has arranged to look 
after field work in Indiana and part of 
Illinois over the next few months on a 
temporary basis, until such a time as he 
appoints a new state agent in that terri- 
tory, to fill the vacancy caused by the 


death of J. R. Stevenson. Mr. Gray 
will look after that territory from the 
field office at 207 Speed building, Louis- 
ville. Mr. Stevenson was found dead 
in his car in Indianapolis, on Tuesday, 
May 22. Death was apparently caused 
by a heart attack. 


* * * 


Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable Society, will be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the first “Choosing-A- 
Career” Conference, which will be held 
in Bamberger’s departme nt store in New- 
ark from June 26 to 28 inclusive. Presi- 
dent Parkinson will outline careers in 
the insurance field. 

. “« « 


Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western & Southern Life, and his fam- 
ily are in Washington attending the 
graduation of his eldest son Charles M. 
Williams from Georgetown University. 

x * * 


George D. Riley, Insurance Commis- 
sioner ot Mississippi, was a guest speak- 
er at the annual convention of the Mis- 
sissippi Travelers Association, which was 
held in Jackson last week. 

x * x 
Ernest A. Crane, Indianapolis, Indi- 


ana general agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual, has been chosen a trustee of the 


National Associ ition of Life Under- 
writers by C. V. Anderson, president 
He will fill out the remainder of the 


Elbert Storer, Indiana general 
agent of the Bankers Life of Iowa, who 
resigned because of illnéss. Mf. Storer 
now is in ( meso, fecupe rating and the 
Indiana agency is in charge of his som, 
Horace Storer. 
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Mussolini 

I] Duce is pronounced il Du-chay. 
The Duke. 

The head of the Italian Government is 
also referred to in newspaper captions 

H. E. (His Excellency) Signor Mus- 
solini 

He is the hardest working premier in 
Europe; receives visitors and gives or- 
luncheon; knows little of 
rarely leaves the country. 


ders during 
office hours; 
When representatives of other govern- 
ments—premiers and ministers of for- 
eign affairs—want to see him they come 
to Rome. Before he got into power and 
became one of the world’s outstanding 
and most powerful figures it was often 
the custom of Italian premiers to do the 
rarely sees his wife. It is 
once a 


visiting. He 
reported that these 
year, which is probably a bit of color. 
family and re- 


visits are 


Anyway he has a large 


cently personally—and in the presence 


of many officials and photographers— 
presented his own son with flying cre- 
dentials. 

A firebrand as a talker, when he wants 
to be, able at any time to stir up flaming 
enthusiasm in the nation, he now pre- 
sents the rare paradox of being one of 
the world’s conciliators and 


people believe he is steering Eu- 


greatest 
many 
rope away from war. Some years ago 
all of Europe was afraid of him believ- 
ing he was dead set upon lugging Italy 
Now there is great confidence 
in him outside of Italy. 

In his own country popularity con- 
tinues to ride the highest crest of the 
waves. It is evident on every hand. The 
people do not seem to tire of his con- 
stant appearances at cornerstone layings, 
opening of new highways, dedication of 
museums and galleries, appearances in 
the buildings of important business in- 
stitutions where there have been addi- 
tions or new. structures. A visit by 
Mussolini to a small town takes the form 
of a gala holiday, with small boys fol- 
lowing him as if he were a circus. While 
in Italy I attended several moving pic- 
tures and always the big feature of the 
news reel is Mussolini seen at some pub- 
lic event or engaged in a _ review of 
troops or Fascists or on a flying field. 
The audience breaks out in cheers. Ex- 
citement in the streets when he rolls 
along in an automobile, extremely close- 
ly guarded, is electric. 

The best picture of Mussolini which I 
saw in Rome was in the reception office 
ot the leading company of Italy, the 
General Assurance of Trieste. (The cor- 
rect name of the company is Assicura- 
zioni Generali.) Mussolini had visited 
the building and was photographed with 
Chairman E. Morpurgo, Italy's leading 
imsurance man, as he was making his 
exit. It is the only picture of him which 


into war. 




















———— 


I saw in which Mussolini was smiling. 
He was wearing a top hat; and a cut- 
away suit. He has very broad shoulders 
and presented a picture of great physical 
strength. Morpurgo, also a handsome 
man, tall, bishop-faced, looked happy as 
he said good-bye, and his arm was raised 
aloft in the Fascist salute. That salute, 
borrowed from the days of the Caesars, 
is used even by the smallest children 
seen along side of road in a hamlet, 
and is their greeting to passing motor- 
ists and to each other. It consists of 
extending the arm as high above the 
head as possible. 

The actuaries of the United States and 
Canada who attended the opening ses- 
sion of the International Congress of 
Actuaries were tremendously impressed 
by Mussolini when he addressed them, 
giving probably one of the shortest talks 
yet made to a gathering of insurance 
men. Every word, however, came 
pounding through the room with terrific 
force. It is easy to see how he began 
to dominate crowds in the early part of 
his career. His oratory, or rather style 
of speaking, is one of the most mapas 
tant reasons for his hold upon the affec 
tions of his countrymen. “In a land ac- 
customed since the days of Mark An- 
thony to lengthy orations in the grand 
manner he rivets the attention _by being 
brief, concise and to the point,” says Sir 
Charles Petrie in his biography of the 
Italian dictator. 


His Career 


Mussolini was a newspaper man and 
a Socialist and when he left the Social- 
ist party for the path towards dictator- 
ship it was a terrific shock to his former 
followers, but he had outgrown the party 
and changed all his political viewpoints 
as he saw Italy drifting into anarchy. 
He has frequently changed his opinions 
and as a politician and an opportunist 
will keep on changing them when he 
thinks the situation warrants it. The 
Mussolini of 1932 is not the Mussolini 
of today; the Mussolini of today will 
not necessarily be the Mussolini of 1935. 

The Duce was born in a hamlet. His 
family name had figured in the country 
annals at various times centuries before, 
but when he appeared on the scene it 
was obscure, his father being the black- 
smith of the town. He named his son 
Jenito after Benito Jaurez, Mexican 
revolutionary who was responsible for 
the execution of Emperor Maximilian. 
At one time a lieutenant in the National 
Guard his father was also a man of radi- 
cal sympathies; had even gone to prison 
for his ideals. 

His mother was a remarkable woman 
as in addition to being a model house- 
wife she taught in the village school. 
Benito attended a school some distance 
from his home; was sneered at because 
he was a stranger; engaged in many fist 
fights; and generally won. Early he 
took a delight in “living dangerously.” 
In school he was not an exemplary 
scholar, but managed to get by. He 
early made an acquaintance with Latin 
authors and with Dante. 

At the age of 15 he left a convent and 
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went into another school. At the age of 
18 he became municipal clerk in Pre- 
dappio and finally was appointed an as- 
sistant teacher in a small town, his sal- 
ary being fifiy-six lire a month, from 
which he had to pay forty lire at the 
pension where he lived. A lire at that 
time had the value of between five and 
six cents. While in this school he be- 
gan to devour the works of radical writ- 
ers. When the school year was over he 
went to Switzerland arriving with twelve 
cents in his pocket; worked for a time 
aS a mason, best eventually got a job as 
assistant editor of a Socialist periodical 
in Lausanne. There he became acquaint- 
ed with the philosophy of Friedrich 
Nietzsche who influenced him greatly. In 
Switzerland he came into contact with 
political refugees, more particularly those 
from Russia, probably meeting Lenin 
and Trotsky among them. 


His life then became hectic as he was 
expelled from Geneva and Lausahne be- 
cause his speeches offended the authori- 
ties. Next, he was told to leave Mar- 
scilles where he enacted the role of a 
strike agitator. Returning to Italy to 
join the army he was regarded as a dan- 
gerous revolutionary. 


After serving his enlistment in the 
army he went back into journalism, be- 
came a writer of essays and even 
planned a history of philosophy. A novel 
was published serially. But his dominat- 
ing aspirations were along political lines 
and in swaying public opinion. He be- 
came ashamed of some of his philosophi- 
cal and fictional writings, putting them 
into a bonfire. By the time he had his 
first baby he was editor of the Socialist 
paper, La Lotta di Classe. It was a 
small paper, but as soon as he assumed 
control he began to make it felt and it 
became an influence for Socialism 
throughout Italy. 

From the very first he had the highest 
opinion of his position. “Our paper is 
our party, our ideal, our soul, and our 
banner which will lead to victory,” he 
wrote. It was at this state of his career 
when he began to attack the Parliamen- 
tary system which he regarded as stif- 
ling the country. He is still against it. 
It wasn’t long before the Socialists found 
themselves in conflict with him as he 
wanted to go too far in the direction of 
revolution. He called the Socialist party 
“a bad chemist’s shop which has be- 
come bankrupt.” 

Mussolini’s next big step in the zone 
of influence was when he became editor 
of Avanti, a popular paper. After two 
vears he found it necessary to provide 
himself with his own organ and thus 
started the famous I] Popolo d'Italia, 
Milan, which he was editing at the time 
of the March on Rome and which is now 
edited by his brother. It is a daily with 
a large circulation. 

When Italy went into the World War 
he became a private, wearing the Berg- 
saglieri uniform, and went to the front 
in the mountains. He was made a cor- 
poral for “operations of courage and 
audacity,” but never became an officer 
because he was regarded with suspicion 
by superior officers in view of his brist- 
ly political past. While in the trenches 
on February 22, 1917, a faulty hand gren- 
ade exploded, killing four men and near- 
ly killing Mussolini. From his body 
forty-four pieces of grenade were ex- 
tracted, necessitating twenty-seven op- 
erations. Furthermore, the hospital to 
which he was taken was bombed by Aus- 
trians and a wing destroyed. None of 
these incidents shattered his nerves. 

When discharged from the hospital his 
military career over, he returned to the 
editorial chair cf Il Popolo d'Italia and 
soon became the most powerful editor 
building up the morale of the people and 
the government which were at a low ebb 
The war was followed by a period of 
disillusion and disappointment. This 
feeling was fed upon by the parties of 
the Left who fanned the idea that Italy 
lost more than she gained by the war 
Then followed that series of events 
which for a time left Italy prostrate 
Bloody strikes, capture of factories by 
communists, general weakening of the 


government, almost a standstill of the 
nation’s industrial activities. 

A strong man was needed. Mussolini 
filled the bill. In his newspaper office 
on March 23, 1919, the first Fascio group 
was formed by him. The philosophy of 
Fascism is found in its symbol, “Fasces,” 
the axe and the rods which are now seen 
everywhere in Italy. The axe represents 
the power of the state to punish those 
who offend against its laws, while the 
rods, though singly they can be snapped, 
are able to resist all attempts to break 
them when they are in a bundle. The 
Fasces were borne by Roman lictors as 
symbols of power when they appeared 
before Kings, consuls, Prators and Em- 
perors. Fascism has also been summar- 
ized and described as the outward and 
visible sign of that reaction against the 
principles and teaching of the French 
Revolution which had been gaining 
ground. Fascism is also essentially a re- 
vival of aristocracy. Likewise it owes 
much of its strength to the fact that it 
responds to a desire of the Italians to 
be worthy of the past. Its symbol, the 
fasces, recalls the triumphs of ancient 
Rome, and the Fascist organization is to 
a large extent modeled upon the Koman 
military formations. The early Fasci 
were composed largely of former service 
men, but soon began to gather men of 
all ages and of many shades of political 
faith. From Milan the movement spread 
all over the peninsular. 

Its popularity gained a new impetus 
when D’Annunzio seized Fiume and the 
poet was widely acclaimed by Mussolini 
and the other Fascists. The Govern- 
ment, headed by Nitti, proved incapable 
of dealing with the situation in the fac- 
tories; and on estates which had been 
seized by the radicals; and finally the 
Fascists decided to meet violence with 
violence. That’s how the castor oil 
treatment started, forcing anti-Fascisis 
to imbibe large quantities, oftentimes on 
the street. This had the effect of mak- 
ing enemies appear ridiculous without 
seriously harming them. 

Thus, Italy found itself in the throes 
of what was in reality a civil war. Many 
outrages followed, such as the massacre 
of some unarmed sailors; the placing of 
an infernal machine in a Milan theatre 
which killed twenty and injured 200 
more. At the funeral Mussolini and 
other Fascists were present to preserve 
order. 

When the Parliament began to fall 
and the disorder to continue the Fascists 
decided to take charge of the law and 
order situation. They broke strikes by 
manning trains; took possession of mu- 
nicipalities which were in the grip of 
the communists. 

About this time Mussolini declared 
himself a monarchist. When it seemed 
impossible to form a new government 
Mussolini and his associates decided to 
have the Fascists take possession of the 
country and to march on Rome. Meet- 
ing secretly, at a given signal they seized 
post offices, police stations, railway de- 
pots and began to march on Rome from 
many points in columns. The King was 
sympathetic as Mussolini represented or- 
cer as contrasted to chaos. The latter 
did not take part in the march, but gave 
the orders. ‘On the night he sent the 
signal for the Fascist Revolution and the 
March on Rome he was attending the 
opera in order to mystify those who 
were watching him from other political 
camps. During the next day he was in 
his newspaper office and it was there he 
received a telephone message from the 
First Adjutant of the King, asking him 
to go to Rome to form a ministry. He 
went to Rome and surprised everyone 
by his moderation and good judgment 
One of the first things he did was t 


form a coalition cabinet. He also or- 
dered the thousands who were present 
in the city as members of the Fascist 


paraders to return to their homes as he 
did not want these tens of thousands of 
men to engage in disorders at the capi- 
tol. Next, he convoked Rarliament t 
legalize his assumption of power 
Since then he has made Italy one of 
the greatest powers again. He had made 
the Italians feel that they have much of 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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Assents to G. & R. Plan 
Are Arriving Steadily 


OFFICERS EXPRESS CONFIDENCE 


Consents on Claims Totaling Over 
$1,000,000 Were Received By Early 
Part of This Week 

Consents on claims aggregating $1,024,- 
725 have been received for the plan of 
rehabilitation of the Globe & Rutgers, 
it was announced Tuesday by H, Edward 
Bilkey, vice-president. A total of 293 
consents has been received. 

Since May 24, the official promulgation 
date set by the Supreme Court, the 
Globe & Rutgers has been pursuing an 
intensive campaign among creditors to 
obtain their consents to the rehabilitation 
plan. These consents are needed be- 
fore the company can make payment to 
its creditors and resume its fire insur- 
ance business under authority of the 
Court. 

“To have more than a million dollars 
worth of consents at this time is very 
encouraging, in view of the holiday that 
intervened last week and of the fact 
that some of our solicitation force had 
to return to the West before they could 
begin their activity,” Mr. Bilkey said. 

“Early reports from both the com- 
pany’s home office staff and agents in 
the field indicate that creditors are fav- 
orable to the rehabilitation plan.” 

Mr. Bilkey expressed confidence in 
the campaign activity, which is expected 
to reach its height within a few days. 
The company’s workers are planning to 
approach every creditor holding claims 
over $500. 


G. & R. Policyholders 
In Over 50 Countries 


The world-wide distribution of policy- 
holders of the Globe & Rutgers was re- 
vealed Saturday by H. Edward Bilkey, 
vice-president, who said that residents of 
some fifty foreign cities as well as of 
virtually every state and Canadian prov- 
ince have been among recipients of the 
11,000 notices of its rehabilitation plan 
which the company has mailed. Follow- 
ing the official promulgation of the com- 
pany’s plan last week, creditors with 
claims above $500 are sending in their 
consents to the plan which, when de- 
clared operative, will permit the com- 
pany to resume fire insurance underwrit- 
ing, it was announced. 

Among the creditors to whom an- 
nouncements of the plan were directed 
are some seventy-five other insurance 
companies, including companies in almost 
every European country, as well as in 
Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Chile, the 
Fiji Islands, Hong Kong and Japan. In- 
surance agencies in Alaska, Guam, the 
Philippines and Shanghai were on the 
list, which was also country-wide in 
scope. 


Late Gov. Rolph Was 


For Years in Insurance 
Governor James Rolph, Jr., of Cali- 
fornia, who died Saturday after a long 
illness, was directly interested in insur- 
ance for many years as a member of 
the general agency of Rolph, Landis & 
Ellis of San Francisco. After he be- 
came governor in 1931 he turned his in- 
terest in the agency over to his son, 
James Rolph, 3rd. 

Prior to becoming governor of Cali- 
fornia Mr. Rolph served five consecutive 
terms as mayor of San Francisco. He 
was also a vice-president and director of 
the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition. During his years as mayor he 
aided in promoting many improvements 
in San Francisco and was known from 
one end of the country to the other. 


DENIES MISSOURI REHEARING 


State Supreme Court Says Companies 
Must Pay Back Balance of 


Excess Premiums 
The Missouri Supreme Court en bane 


this week rejected motion by counsel for 


143 stock fire insurance companies seek- 
ing a rehearing on its decision of May 4 
sustaining the jurisdiction of the Cole 
County Circuit Court which about a year 
ago ordered the companies to make full 
restitution to their policyholders of all 
excess premiums collected between No- 
vember 15, 1922, and August 9, 1929, in 
violation of a 10% reduction order by 
the Insurance Ginsetoen nt and later sus- 
tained by the courts. 

_The high court’s action permits the 
Circuit Court to proceed immediately 
with the enforcement of its order by ob- 
taining an accounting of the sums still 
due policyholders together with interest 
hanes Estimates of the amount in- 
volved range from $500,000 to $5,000,000. 
The total excess premiums collected in 
the period named was $13,087,619 and 
Circuit Judge Sevier entered a judgment 
for this full amount plus $5,586,177 inter- 
est, but this total will be modified by 
credits for premiums already paid back. 
The companies will have right to appeal 
when final judgment is entered by the 
Circuit Court for the amount found to 
be still due policyholders. 


Fire Companies Win 


Suit on Illinois Tax 


The United States Supreme Court this 
week sustained stock fire insurance com- 
panies in their suit against certain sec- 
tions of the Illinois property tax which 
may save the companies as much as 
$100,000 a year in taxes. The court up- 
held the companies in two out of three 
counts and remanded the third count to 
the board of appeals for decision. The 
first point on which the companies ob- 
jected was the application of the tax to 
premiums on lines other than fire. Cas- 
ualty companies are not taxed on their 
side-lines so the court held the provision 
discriminatory. The second point dis- 
puted was the validity of the 1927 assess- 
ment by the assessor rather than follow- 
ing the returns of the companies. The 
insurers were upheld on this count also 
when the court said the assessment was 
discriminatory. 





NUMBER OF U. & O. FORMS CUT 
_ The New Jersey Schedule Rating Of- 
fice has reduced the number of use and 
occupancy forms from eight to two. The 
forms retained are the coinsurance forms 
and those eliminated are the per diem, 
the weekly and the seasonal forms for 
both mercantile and manufacturing risks. 
There has also been a general downward 
revision of minimum rates in certain pro- 
tected areas. 





Company 








Capital $12,000,000 





COMO ER Pe CO OF OR comms 


North America as “The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance 
founded in 1792,” holds an unique position in the con- 
fidence of the insurance-buying public. 
adding to that prestige by its consistent national advertising. 


See the North America full page advertisement in 
the Literary Digest, June 16, and Time, June 18. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life. 


Founded 1792 
Surplus to Policyholders, over $45,000,000 


North America is constantly 


us. 





‘WE DO OUR PART 

















J. Clifford Stricker Dies; 
Veteran Trenton Agent 


Funeral services were held Wednesday 
at Trenton, N. J., for J. Clifford Strick- 
er, veteran local agent of that city. In- 
terment was at Mt. Holly Cemetery. He 
had been ill for several months with a 
complication of diseases. 

Mr. Stricker was associated with his 
son, J. Russell Stricker, doing business 
as J. C. Stricker & Son, with offices in 
the Broad Street Bank Building. The 
agency was organized in 1929. Previ- 
ously the deceased had been associated 
for years with Walter F. Smith & Co. 
Companies now represented by the 
Stricker agency are the National Liberty, 
National Union, Reliance of Pennsylva- 
nia, St. Paul and the United States Cas- 
ualty. The business will probably be 
carried by the son who is one of the 
outstanding young insurance men_ in 
Trenton. 


E. U. A. TO MEET T JUNE 21 
The Eastern Underwriters Association 
will hold a meeting at noon on Thurs- 
day, June 21. 











Established 1879 


| TheTokio Marine& Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 














J. A. Kesey, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 





Gerorce Z. Day, Ass’t. General Agent 





U. S. 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES : 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
SURPLUS 
*TOTAL ASSETS 


*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis 


Statement December 31, 1933 








é : ‘ $1,737,814.87 
625,402.00 

: 1,097,717.64 

, 9,528,303.97 
12,989,238.48 











Legion Memorial Square 


To Be Dedicated Tomorrow 


Members of the Insurance Post of the 
American Legion and many others will 
participate in the dedication of the junc- 
tion of Maiden Lane and Liberty Street 
as “Legion Memorial Square” 
during the hour. At 12 o'clock 
members of the American 
form east of the 
Bowling Green and the parade will move 
north on Broadway to Fulton Street, 
east to William Street and south through 
the insurance district to Maiden Lane 
and the scene of the ceremonies. Legion 
Memorial Square was created by action 
of the Board of Aldermen on December 
20 last. 

Mayor La Guardia, former Mayor 
O’Brien and leading officers of the Amer- 
ican Legion will be present; also Attor- 
ney General John J. Bennett; Bernard 
F. Deutsch, president of the Board of 
Aldermen; Samuel Levy, president of the 
Borough of Manhattan; George U. Har- 
vey, president of the Borough of Queens; 
Denis J. Mahon, former head of the 
Board of Aldermen, and others. An 
army and a navy band will march in the 
parade. 


tomorrow 
noon 
Legion will 


Customs House at 





New York Pond to Meet 
At Newark Athletic Club 


The New York City Pond of the Blue 
Goose will close the 1933-34 season with 
a “Night Club” party at the Newark 
Athletic Club next Wednesday, June 13 
Dinner will be served at 6:30 o'clock. 
According to Edward S. Dart, chairman 
of the entertainment committee, the 
show will be one to make the old feel 
young and the young feel gay. ‘There 
will also be a well-known magician om 
the program. Officers for the coming 
year will be elected at this meeting. 
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Unqualified Agents 
Must Go, Says Dunham 


CONNECTICUT STANDARD HIGH 


Insurance Commissioner Says Companies 
Should Realize That Inferior 
Agents Are a Liability 


Eyen though there has been much talk 
about local agents engaging in unethical 
business practices in order to survive 
through the depression, the Connecticut 
Insurance epartment has found it nec- 
essary to cancel surprisingly few licenses, 
Insurance Commissioner Howard  P. 
Dunham said when speaking before the 
mid-year meeting of the Connecticut As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at Green- 
wich, Conn., on Wednesday. And this 
is the record with the Connecticut D-- 
partment being vigilant in its investi- 
gations of complaints. 

“This is highly significant, testifying 
as it does to the fact that the quality 
of the Connecticut agents is high,” said 
Commissioner Dunham. “Tnsuranc? 
avents have suffered severely from the 
depression. Business has been diffiev't 
to get and they have had to work hard 
to keep what business they had in fore>, 
many even risking disaster through the 
granting of too much credit to achieve 
this end. That so few stooped to trick- 
ery in the face of need and temptation 
speaks volumes for the character of our 
agents. They have played fair both to 
the public and to their companies. 

“Everything possible must be done to 
keep the quality and standards of the 
agents on a high level. The public in- 
terest as well as the interest of the 
companies demands it. Companies have 
long since realized that inferior agents 
are a liability; they serve neither the 
public nor their companies, but only un- 
dermine confidence in the institution of 
insurance. Many of them have been 
weeded out in the last few years by 
companies which found that their only 
purpose was to get as much money as 
possible with a minimum of effort and 
work. 

Many Failed to Qualify in 1933 


“\lany men seek to enter the insur- 
ance business in the belief that the un- 
derstanding of a few essentials is suffi- 
cient to make for success. Last year ex- 
aminations for agents’ licenses were giv- 
en to 1,985 men and 454 failed, some 
three and four times. It is obvious that 
they were under the impression that sell- 
ing insurance required no more prepara- 
tion than selling soap. 

“I have been associated with the in- 
surance business either as home office 
man or insurance commissioner for about 
thirty vears and during that time I have 
followed the developments in insurance 
with the greatest interest and concentra- 
tion. Yet I sometimes find myself be- 
wildered by its ramifications. I dare not 
let a day pass without reading the in- 
surance papers lest, so to speak, the 
parade pass me by. A few years ago 
during a vacation I went a short time 
without reading the papers and journals 
and when I again began to read them I 
felt a little like Rip Van Winkle awak- 
ing from a long sleep to discover that 
many changes had occurred.” 


BEHNFIELD OPENS OFFICE 

Walter W. Behnfield, who has been 
connected with the real estate and in- 
surance brokerage firm of J. Charles 
O’Brien Co., in South Orange, N. J., has 
entered the real estate and insurance 
field as a broker for himself and has 
opened an office at 267 Tichenor avenue, 
South Orange, N. J. 


MAY HEAD AMERICAN LEGION 

F.N Belgrano, Jr., of San Francisco, 
President of the Pacific National Fire, is 
one of the leading candidates for the 
Post of national commander of the 
American Legion. The election for this 
otice will be held on October 25 at the 
annual convention in Miami, Fla. 


Conditions Improved 
In Many Districts 


Notwithstanding complaints of local 
agents that the business of stock fire 
and casualty companies is being raid- 
ed more intensively by cut-rate in- 
surers, fire company executives and 
department managers who have been 
traveling recently in New York State 
and New England find definite evi- 
dences of increasing prosperity. In 
some sections agents report that their 
real estate business is more active 
than at any time in the last three or 
four years and in the summer resort 
areas of New England advance reser- 
vations at hotels for July and August 
far exceed the figures for the same 
period of last year or 1932, thus indi- 
cating that more people have money 
to spend. The real estate and hotel 
business will probably not reach so- 
called normal proportions this year, 
but the advance over the last two 
| years is so striking as to create necd- 
ed encouragement. 

Numerous companies are reporting 
good-sized increases in premium in- 
conie for the first five months of this 
year. Executives of companies locat- 
ed outside of New York City fear 
that company men here are encour- 
aged or depressed too easily by pure- 
ly local business or financial condi- 
tions. Whereas prices of securities 
and trading activity on the New York 
Stock Exchange would appear to re- 
flect decidedly uncertain business 
conditions, reports of insurance men 
who have traveled recently are con- 
siderably at variance with the con- 
clusions held by some here. Retail 
business has shown noticeable im- 
provement in many sections of the 
East and this is proving of aid to 








hundreds of local agents in the small- 
er and moderate-sized communities. 








MILLER OPENS OWN OFFICE 
Joseph H. Miller of Utica, N. Y., well- 
known New York State local agent who 
for some years has been in charge of the 
insurance department of the Hugh R. 
Jones Co., Inc., has bought the corpora- 
tion’s insurance business and will con- 
duct it in the same office. He has re- 
signed as vice-president of the Hugh R. 
Jones Co., Inc., which will continue as a 
real estate office. Mr. Miller is a past 
president of the Insurance Federation of 
New York and of the Utica Insurance 
Agents’ Club. He has also served as a 
director of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Agents. 





UNDERWRITERS GOLF MEET 

The Underwriters Golf Association of 
New York will hold its spring tourna- 
ment on the Whippoorwill Club, Armonk, 
N. Y., next Tuesday, June 12. The 
schedule of events includes 18 and 36 
hole medal play handicap; 18 hole medal 
play gross score; 18 hole medal play 
kicker’s handicap; 18 hole best ball four- 
some, and best net individual score to 
win leg on the championship cup. No 
player is eligible for more than one prize. 
Luncheon and dinner will be served. L. 
C. Dameron, 111 John Street, is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association. 





S. HENRY SUCCEEDS BALTZELL 
Hutchinson, Rivinus & Co. of Phila- 
delphia have granted an extended leave 
of absence to E. Digby Baltzell, manager 
of their New York Office. Snowden 
Henry has succeeded him in the same 
capacity. 


24% PASS AGENTS’ TEST 
Six out of a total of twenty-five appli- 
cants for local agents’ certificates of 
authority passed the qualification exami- 
nation conducted by the New York In- 
surance Department in. New York City 
on May 24. 


N.F.P.A. DIRECTORS TO MEET 

The mid-summer meeting of the board 
of directors of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association will be held in Bos- 
ton on June 25. 











Must Use New Fur 
. . 
Storage Plan in Mich. 

Despite a report emanating from fur 
dealer sources in Detroit, Commissioner 
Charles E. Gauss is not permitting the 
writing of any additional fur storage 
coverage in Michigan except in accord- 
ance with terms of a recent department 
ruling, he explained this week. The De- 
troit report stated that the commission- 
er had granted a thirty-day stay of his 
order pending development of a uniform 
fur storage customer’s policy. The in- 
ference was given that stores providing 
such service could continue during that 
period to write the business on the old 
plan under which certificates only were 
provided the customers while the store 
held the master contract. 

Commissioner Gauss said that he mere- 
ly informed a spokesman for the dealers 
that they might hold up all business for 
thirty days, which, of course, would be 
their privilege without his consent. He 
warned, however, that no business could 
be placed during the period except in 
accordance with terms of the depart- 
mental ruling which states that each cus- 
tomer must be furnished with a complete 
policy, including information as to the 
amount of coverage, premium charged, 
provisions of the contract, and bearing 
the countersignature of a resident agent. 


Broker Must File Data 
To Get License Renewed 


The following announcement was made 
Wednesday by the New York State In- 
surance Department: 

“Superintendent of Insurance George 
S. Van Schaick has denied an applica- 
tion for a renewal of the insurance brok- 
erage license of Joseph Brandon, 1818 
Davidson avenue, New York City. 
Brandon failed to comply with a pro- 
vision in Section 143 of the Insurance 
Law requiring that he furnish ‘such in- 
formation as the Superintendent of In- 
surance may require of applicants as to 
enable him to determine their trust- 
worthiness and competency to transact 
the insurance brokerage business in such 
manner as to safeguard the interests of 
the assured.’ 

“The information required in this 
matter was to be furnished in a state- 
ment supplementary to the application 
blank. The statement, known as Form 
529, embraces questions concerning the 
financial accounts of the applicant with 
insurance companies and agencies.” 








JAMES M. CANNING DEAD 

James M. Canning of Philadelphia, 
prominent insurance executive, died 
Tuesday morning at the Graduate Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, at the age of seven- 
ty-five. He was well known as the treas- 
urer of the Peoples National Fire before 
it was purchased by the Home. His first 
experience in the insurance business was 
with the Jefferson Fire. In 1909 he went 
with the Peoples National as assistant 
treasurer and was soon made treasurer, 
which position he held until the time the 
company was sold. He was recognized 
widely in the business as authority on 
investments. He is survived by his 
widow, a son, John B. Canning, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Edith C. Corson. 





SPECIAL AGENT FOR MAINE 

The Fireman’s Fund announces that 
Special Agent Clyde V. Vining, the com- 
pany’s representative in Maine for sev- 
eral years, has resigned. As his succes- 
sor Charles C. Hannah, manager of the 
Eastern department at Boston, has 
named Arthur H. Brown who has been 
associated with the Boston office for a 
number of years as underwriter for 
Maine business and who is well qualified 
to engage in field work. The Maine 
service office under Mr. Brown will con- 
tinue to be located at 14 School Street, 
Rockland, Maine. 





Ackermann Honored | 
| By National Union 


FREDERICK ACKERMANN 


Frederick Ackermann, New Jersey 
state agent for the National Union Fire 
and one of the most popular figures in 
the New Jersey field, has returned from 
Pittsburgh, pleased with the reception 
accorded him on Friday, June 1, at the 
Pittsburgh Athletic Association, where 
a luncheon was held and attended by all 
of the home office officials and depart- 
ment heads in honor of Mr. Ackermann’s 
thirtieth anniversary of continuous ser\ 
ice with the company. 

President John M. Thomas, acting as 
toastmaster and master of ceremonies, 
presented to Mr. Ackermann a hand 
some cigar humidor trimmed with silver 
and suitably engraved. In addition he 
received many ielegrams and congratu- 
latory letters from his numerous friends 
in the field. 

Brief remarks were also made by ex- 
Governor John S. Fisher, chairman of 
the board, and W. A. Strouss, assistant 
treasurer, who praised Mr. Ackermann 
for his loyalty and splendid work for the 
company during his long career. The 
guest of honor was also presented with 
a box of Pittsburgh “stogies” by Vice- 
President Harry Yates and Secretary 
Fred Breen, both knowing his weakness 
for these famous cigars. 

His long experience has made Mr. Ac- 
ermann a good story teller of old times 
in fire insurance and he always has 
large number of listeners when he re 
lates anecdotes. Numerous agents ap 
pointed over twenty-five years ago by 
Mr. Ackermann in New Jersey to rej 
resent the National Union are still cor 
nected with the company 


GETS HOTEL COMPANY JOB 

James M. Larmore, Anderson, Ind 
agency leader who is a former president 
of the Indiana Insurance Association, has 
been named in charge of the real estate 
department of the Marott Hotel Co. in 
Indianapolis. 


ATLANTIQUE APPEAL JUNE 19 

The proceedings in the appeal filed by 
the underwriters in the contested Atlan 
tique case will begin before the Paris 
court on June 19 


W.H. WIGGINS, AUBURN, DIES 

W. H. Wiggins, for many years thi 
operator of an insurance agency in Au 
burn, N. Y., died in the city hospital 


1 


there last week following a stroke 
EXPLOSION CONFERENCE 
The Explosion and Sprink'er Leakage 
Conferences will hold their annual meet 
ings in New York some time during the 
week of June 18 
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Stenger and Carleton Retired By 
Etna (Fire) After Long Service 


Two long-time employes of the Aetna 
(Fire)—John H. Stenger and John W. 
Carleton—were retired by the conipany 
Friday. Both men have been with the 
Aetna since boyhood and have witnessed 
many changes in the company’s ranks 
during their time of service. 

Mr. Stenger, a member of the Aetna’s 
loss department for thirty-six years, is 
a native of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. His early 
years were spent there, in Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, where he began his busi- 
ness life as a salesman. He went to 
Hartford and joined the Actna in 1898 at 
a time when there were but two em- 
ployes in the loss department. In his 
youth he was well known as an amateur 
boxer and during more recent years has 
become an enthusiastic fisherman. His 
brother, Thomas Stenger, has been ac- 
tively connected for years with Durban 
& Co. of Philadelphia, one of the Aetna’s 


Of N. J. Special Agents 


Roller of the 
Fund was elected president of the New 
Agents 


Theodore R. Fireman’s 


Jersey Special Association at the 
annual meeting and outing of the asso- 
ciation, held on Monday at the Suburban 
Golf Club, Union, N. J. Other officers 
elected follows: vice-president, 
Floyd Falls; 


John Leuhs, Pacific Fire; secretary, Fred 


were as 


Coward, Glens treasurer, 


3ross, Home. The executive committee 
is now composed of John Sullivan, Jo- 
seph Kasas, Charles Conklin, 
Morton and Harold Wittich. 
There was keen competition in the 
golf tournament and in the kicker’s han- 
dicap. Four members turned up tied for 
first prize. They were Fred Lau, Wil- 
fred H. Chant, W. H. Labagh, Jr., and 
Walton H. Griffith. Theodore Roller and 
Wilfred Garretson were tied for the best 
score in the three blind hole play and 
John Leuhs, won first prize in the quoits 


George 


leading general agents. Mr. Stenger and 
his wife live in Hartford. He is a char- 
ter member of Mount Aetna Temple A. 
I’. of M., and was recently presented a 
life membership in that order. 

Mr. Carleton has spent forty-three 
years with the Aetna as a member of its 
accounting department. He was born in 
Glastonbury, Conn., and spent a few 
vears with the Travelers Insurance Co. 
before going to the Aetna in 1891. Mr. 
and Mrs. Carleton live in Hartford and 
have a son, John W. Carleton, Jr., and 
a daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Stilman of 
Westerly, R. | 

In retiring from the Aetna ranks, each 
was given a book containing the signa- 
tures of their early associates in the 
\etna. The loss department gave Mr. 
Stenger a camera, and from members 
of the accounting department Mr. Carle- 
ton received a traveling bag. 


contest. In the low net guest contest, 
\lbert Graham, of the Graham Inspec- 
tion Bureau, won first prize. The prizes 
were numerous and consisted of golf 
balls, bags, sticks, clubs and novelties. 
\bout seventy-five members and guests 
attended the affair. 


VA. AGENTS MEET JUNE 14-15 


All is in readiness for the annual con- 
vention of the Virginia Association of 
Insurance Agents to be held at the 
Stonewall Jackson Hotel in Staunton, 
June 14-15. Among those who will de- 
liver addresses, according to the program 
announced by President James J. Izard 
of Roanake, are D. C. Bowersock, Provi- 
dence-Washington, who will discuss in- 
land marine insurance; and C. D. Minor, 
Liverpool & London & Globe, who will 
make a talk on business interruption in- 
Other speakers listed in the 
program are: W. P. Hazlegrove, Roan- 
oke attorney; Lewis C. Adair, resident 
manager at Richmond for the Fidelity & 
Casualty, and W. Owen Wilson, Rich- 
mond, former president of the Virginia 
association. 


surance. 





F. D. LAYTON, President 


Admitted Assets 


Capital Stock 


Reserve for Contingencies (Special) 
Reserve for Contingencies (General) 





National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement December 31, 1933, to New York Insurance Department 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums........... 


Net Surplus (Based on December 31, 1933, Market Prices) 


Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders 


LL, 


S. T. MAXWELL, Vice-President 


iia diare ce eras $39,924,452.58 


rb toe oie die uel Bia 4s wea ¥ 5,000,000.00 
14,302,959.18 
1,984,950.21 
1,049,490.04 
250,000.00 
3,769,288.38 
1,700,000.00 
11,867,764.77 


$39,924,452.58 
caieenes $16,867,764.77 








Speakers Named For 


ec ° 
Commissioners’ Meeting 

Four principal addresses will headline 
the program for the Florida meeting of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners at St. Petersburg Decem- 
ber 4, 5 and 6. Heading the program 
will be Howard P. Dunham of Connecti- 
cut, who will speak on “Conservation,” 
and W. S. Pope of Texas will discuss 
the subject. 

Next will be C. C. Greer of Alabama, 
whose subject will be “Resident Agent 
Laws,” and his topic will be discussed 
by Oscar Heltzen of Rhode Island, who 
on two occasions interpolated pertinent 
comments at the Chicago convention that 
indicate that his paper will be exception- 
ally interesting. 

Then comes U. A. Gentry of Arkansas, 
who has been assigned the subject “Curb- 
ing Operations of Unlicensed Compan- 
ies.” Elias Smith of Utah will also 
speak on the subject. Finally will come 
Ernest Palmer of Illinois, who will se- 
lect his own subject, to be discussed 
also by Joseph S. Tobin of Tennessee. 

The remainder of the program will be 
arranged by Secretary Jesse G. Read and 
the Florida committee. 


MEHORTER BACK ON JOB 

Friends of Samuel A. Mehorter, New 
Jersey state agent for the Home and its 
affiliates, are glad to learn that he has 
sufficiently recovered from his automo- 
bile accident to be at his office daily. He 
still bears marks of the accident and will 
not become fully active for another week 
or two, 








to assume. 





Cagle 


British Dominions 
Insurance Company Limited 





of Zondon, Cugland 


A fine old English Company of high character and 
standing. It is one of the largest Companies of Great 
Britain doing business in the United States and writes 
all the hazards a Fire Insurance Company is permitted 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


90 JOHN STREET 
New York 
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PROTECTS LOCAL AGENTS 


Comm. Sullivan, New Hampshire, Order; 
All Companies to Issue Policies 
Through Agents 

Insurance Commissioner John E. Sull- 
van of New Hampshire has informed all 
fire and casualty companies operating 
in that state that all policies covering 
property there must be issued through 
licensed resident agents. The Commis- 
sioner has taken this stand because 
“many speciab agents have adopted the 
questionable practice of countersigning 
policy contracts on business written by 
non-resident brokers and (or) agents,” 
Mr. Sullivan has issued the following 
rules governing adherence to the New 
Hampshire resident agent’s law: 

“1. Every policy contract of insurance, ex. 
cept life policies, covering 
within 


properties or risks 


located boundaries of New Hampshire, 
including health and accident policies issued by 
authorized insurance companies shall be put 
through the office of its resident licensed agent 
effect a 


counting arrangement of all 


and there shall be in systematic ac- 


whether 
signed or countersigned by a resident agent. 


“2. Failure on the part of any resident li- 


policies 


censed agent to maintain a comprehensive rec- 
ord of brokered business, and to receive a just 
proportion of the commission as compensation 
for services rendered is considered a violation 
of the Public Laws of New Com- 
panies, agents or brokers operating in conflict 
with this regulation will be subject to severe 
penalty. 

“3. The evasive underwriting privilege exer- 


Hampshire. 


cised by special agents of authorized insurance 
companies which has heretofore prevailed by 
signing and countersigning policy contracts ef- 
fecting insurable risks located herein has this 
day been prohibited in the State of New Hamp- 
shire. 

“4, The issuance of policy contracts cover- 
ing insurable risks or properties located herein 
can only be transacted or negotiated by agents 
or brokers who are the holders of licenses is- 
sued by this department. 
ing business of this character from unlicensed 
brokers, or agents licensed in another state to 
serve the licensed by this 
department, are by such acts, operating directly 
in conflict with applicable statutes and this prac- 
tice must be discontinued for it is not entitled 


Companies accept- 


company, but not 


to confidence.’ 





PALMER WITH HOEY & ELLISON 

Daniel A. Palmer has resigned as man- 
ager of the city department office of the 
North River and joined Hoey & Ellison, 
where he will work on production and 
underwriting. With twenty-seven years 
of experience with the Crum & Forster 
organization Mr. Palmer knows the New 
York underwriting field well and has a 
large number of friends among brokers. 
With Crum & Forster he served as a 
local underwriter for some years before 
becoming manager of the Brooklyn ol- 
fice. Later he headed the production 
department at 110 William Street an 
more recently was in charge of the 
North River’s city department at 100 
East Forty-second Street. 





AGENT’S DAUGHTER HONORED 
Miss Winnogene Franke, daughter 0! 
Mr. and Mrs. John R. Franke of Irving- 
ton, N. J., was chosen queen of the 
spring celebration at Upsala College, 
Fast Orange. Mr. Franke is a well- 
known insurance agent at Irvington. 
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AMERICA FORE ADVERTISING is one 
of the many services available to agents repre- 
senting companies of the America Fore Group. 
“What of Tomorrow ?” is the latest advertising 
piece prepared for the use of our agents. It 
presents in a simple but dramatic manner the 
various types of fire and casualty insurance 


PROVED BY\ THE ACID TEST/OF TIME 


available to the individual and home am yak 


it, for they 
ds of the roo 


ore NOT insured 
4. Millions of 


rough Burglory 


What 
‘‘America Fore’’ Agents 


say about this book: 


“The most complete ‘Sales Kit’ that has ever come to our attention 

Any salesman carrying this booklet and displaying it to every prospect 

he calls on is bound to get some business - - all the salesman will 

have to do is to make calls and show ‘What of Tomorrow?’ 

Allow us to congratulate you on this wonderful service to agents. ” 
° . ° 


“| think What of Tomorrow? is the cleverest piece of soliciting 


advertising | have seen in a long time” 
7 . . 


“ We intend to equip all of our salesmen and brokers with one each 
and we feel confident that if they will expose themselves to a 
sufficient number of customers and show them the booklet ‘What 
of Tomorrow?’ we are confident they will secure orders for some 
form of insurance This booklet j is a real service to your agents. ” 


“We consider this one of the oun attractive forms of advertising we 
have ever seen and hope it may be instrumental in securing more 
desirable business for your companies.” 

. ° 


"1 consider this the best piece of advertising ever put out by any 


insurance company.” 
. ‘ 


. 
“We acknowledge your advertising booklet ‘What of Tomorrow? 
and we think it is the most complete and best piece of advertising 
that we have had offered to us.” 


° . ° 
“This is a wonderful advertising booklet. That is what we have been 
looking for for years.” 

. - think it 1s the finest thing ever put out in the way of advertising 
insurance. ” 


°mbe, . 7 » 
the tim “We believe this is one of the finest insurance advertising booklets 

Ofisey we have seen. ; ; ; 
“ The best advertising booklet ever put out by any company Ideal for 


solicitation.” 
. 


. 
“One of the finest pieces of advertising ! have ever seen. ” 


“| desire to say that it is a wubeid piece of literature as well as 
advertising.” 


“Received your booklet ° Wha of Tomorrow? , it is a knockout 
“ Wish to state that we consider ita very high class piece of advertising 


"| find it will be very wihdi in the solicitation of the various coverages 


as outlined. ’ 
. . . 


“We are certainly pleased to have the opportunity to use’this very 
descriptive booklet, feeling that it takes care of a need that we have 
been trying to fulfill for some time, and we appreciate this service 


- - has more punch denen any other type a booklet. * 



















- - best insurance booklet “thet | fii seen.” 
e e ° 


“= a very attractive advertising medium. ” 
Residence . . . 


“. = it is a very good piece of advertising matter for an agent.” 
° ° ° 

“. think this is one of the best pieces of advertising matter that 

has been issued by an insurance company in some time ™ 


“is great and should wali a great ‘deal of good business. ” 


If you are interested in inspecting 
this sample of America Fore ad- 
vertising, we shall be very glad to 
forward you a copy. Write to the 
Advertising Department, America 
Fore Group, 8O Maiden Lane, 
New York City. 














The AMERICA FORE GROUP 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
First AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eighty Maiden Lane, 














INSL RANCE 
COMPANIES 


of Insurance Companies 


NIAGARA FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
ERNEST STURM. Chairman of the Boards 
BERNARD M. CULVER, Presiden 


New York,N.Y- 
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Deny Reformation of 
Sole Ownership Clause 
RULING 





NEW YORK COURT 


Appellate Division Holds Company Can- 
not Be Held by Information 
from Disinterested Party 





The National Fire of Hartford issued 
a fire policy to Michael Palma on prop- 
erty owned by him and his wife as ten 
ants by the entirety. After a fire de 
stroyed the insured house and furniture 
Palma and his wife sued to reform the 
policy by adding his wife’s name and to 
recover. A mortgage bank was made a 
party to the action, but as the insurance 
company paid the bank the amount of 
its interest, the bank was no longer in- 
terested. 

The company alleged, among other 
things, that Palma intentionally caused 
the fire and the record disclosed that 
it occurred under suspicious circum- 
stances. But the New York Appellate 
Division, on appeal by the company from 
a judgment for the plaintiffs, did not 
consider this point, nor evidence bearing 
upon the additional defense of fraud and 
false swearing in the proof of loss. It 
reversed the judgment and dismissed the 
complaint on the ground that the policy 


was void because the insured named 
therein was not the sole owner of the 
property. 


The court held that the testimony of 
plaintiffs’ attorney that he told someone 
in the office of the company’s agents who 
issued the policy to make the change 
did not support a judgment reforming the 
policy. 

Not Shown Attorney Acted for 
Assured 

It was not shown that the person the 
attorney spoke to promised to change 
the policy, or that the attorney had au- 
ihority to make the request. The policy 
was not then in possession or control 
of the company or its agents. 

Waiver of the forfeiture clause, it was 
held, could not be inferred from the com- 
pany’s mere silence. 

The court distinguished Manchester v. 
Guardian, 151 N. Y. 88, where an agent 
of the company promised to make an 
indorsement on a _ policy, showing a 
change in ownership, and failed to do so, 
although the policy was in the hands of 
a third person and accessible to the 
agent. The company was held to be 
estopped from claiming the forfeiture. 

Sut, the court said, in the present case 
there were no promises by the agent to 
make the change; he did not have access 
to the policy; the insured knew the state 
of his title; the agent did not. It would 
be going far beyond reason to hold that 
the company was estopped from claiming 
forfeiture by information and request 
conveyed to it by a person not shown to 
have any authority to act for the in- 
sured and not even claiming authority 
to speak for the insured when the re- 
quest was made. 

DR. B. F. BEARDSLEY DIES 

Guy E. Beardsley, vice-president of 
the Aetna (Fire) and president of the 
National Automobile Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, on Saturday night suffered the 
loss of his father, Dr. Benjamin F. 
Beardsley, who died in Hartford at the 
age of 93 years. He is survived also by 
a daughter, Mrs. Charles B. Jarvis of 
Hartford; another son, Howard W. 
Beardsley of West Hartford, and by five 
grandchildren and a great grandson. Dr. 
Beardsley was a prominent figure in the 
old Prohibition party and was its former 
nominee for governor, United States 
senator and mayor. 


GUINNESS IN ENGLAND 

J. F. Guinness, former United States 
manager of the Pearl of London, but 
still connected with the company, has 
arrived in London to assume permanent 
home office duties in connection with the 
United States business of the Pearl. He 
was succeeded as manager here on 


March 1 by Charles S. Conklin. 






































easonable 


ELLITLG 
uggestions 


* AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE—The auto- 
mobile-business outlook is very promising. 
Tlew~-car owners need complete protection: 
Fire, Theft, Collision, Property Damage. 
Old-car owners, many of whom have 
dropped their insurance in less prosperous 
days, are considering proper insurance 
protection again. 


* PERSONAL EFFECTS INSURANCE— 
June is an ideal month to sell this cover, 
especially to June brides, Summer travel- 
ers, vacationists and week~enders. Personal 
Effects Policies should be written, prefer- 
ably, on an annual basis. 


* RAIN INSURANCE—Rain often upsets the 
“best laid plans of mice and men." It 
keeps down the attendance of scheduled 
outdoor and indoor events, washes away 
expected profits, causes money loss. Ask 
for our list of “57 Varieties” of local Rain 
Insurance prospects. 





* Business-building plans, attractive 
advertising literaturé, and full informa- 
tion regarding these covers will be 
furnished to our Agents gladly. Write 
to our Advertising Department, 150 
William Street, New Uork. 











Established 1825 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Writing Fire and 43 Kindred Lines 
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GUSTAV KEHR IS DEAD 


Former President of National Liberty 
Passes Away at Age 77; 
Retired Since 1925 
Gustav Kehr, former president of the 
National Liberty. before the company 
was bought by the Home of New York 
died last Saturday at his summer home 
in Patterson, N. Y., after a year’s jj]. 
ness. He was 77 years of age and had 
been associated with the National Lip. 
erty for over fifty years when he fre. 
tired in 1925. He made his home jp 
Brooklyn. Surviving are his widow, q 
son and two daughters. Funeral sery- 
ices were held Monday night in Brook. 

lyn. 

Mr. Kehr was a son of Gustav Kehr, 
the elder, who was the first Brooklyn 
representative of the old Germania Fire 
which later became the National Lib. 
erty. Entering the service of his father’s 
company in 1870 as a clerk Mr. Kehr 
remained with it continually until June, 
1921, when he retired as vice-president— 
having held that post for many years— 
as a new group of men, headed by M. J, 
Averbeck, acquired control. On the re- 
organization of the company in Decem- 
ber, 1923, Mr. Kehr was elected presi- 
dent. He retired permanently from busi- 
ness two years later. He was born in 
Manhattan and lived in Brooklyn since 
childhood. 

Mr. Kehr’s son, Gustav H. Kehr, was 
also vice-president for awhile and both 
he and his father were directors of the 
company. The deceased was also a vice- 
president some years ago of both the 
Baltimore-American and the Peoples Na- 


tional, affiliates of the National Liberty. 





NAT’L BOARD COMMITTEES 


Four New Chairmen Are Named; They 
Are Warner, Martin, Gilliams 
and Pieper 

President William H. Koop of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters this 
week announced the personnel of the 
standing committees for the coming 
year. Four new chairmen are named. 
Harold Warner of the Royal-Liverpool 
groups succeeds Harold V. Smith of the 
Home as chairman of the committee on 
incendiarism and arson. R. R. Martin 
of the Atlas is the new head of the 
actuarial bureau committee, succeeding 
k. P. Barbour of the Northern Assur- 
ance. E, G. Pieper of the Rhode Island 
heads the committee on construction of 
buildings, succeeding John Kremer of 
the Insurance Co. of North America, and 
John F. Gilliams of the Camden Fire 
succeeds H. T. Cartlidge of the Royal- 
Liverpool groups as chairman of the 
committee on fire prevention. 

The holdover chairman of the other 
committees follow: committee on adjust- 
ments, Paul B. Sommers, American of 
Newark; committee on finance, J. Les- 
ter Parsons, Crum & Forster; commit- 
tee on laws; F. C. White, Hartford Fire; 
committee on maps, Montgomery Clark, 
Hanover; committee on membership, 
Gayle T. Forbush, Royal Exchange ; com- 
mittee on public relations, George C. 
Long, Jr., Phoenix of Hartford; com- 
mittee on standard rating schedules and 
forms, Frank D. Layton, National Fire 
of Hartford; committee on statistics and 
origin of fires, W. M. Hoffman, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and committee on uniform 
accounting, Gilbert Kingan, London & 
Lancashire. 





HOME F. & M. DIVIDEND 

The directors of the Home Fire & 
Marine at a meeting held in San Fran- 
cisco, May 29, declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 50 cents per share on 
the capital stock of the company to all 
shareholders of record at the close ol 
business Tuesday, June 5, payable on 
and after June 15. 





C. WESTON BAILEY RETURNS 

C. Weston Bailey, president of the 
American of Newark, has returned from 
his trip to Tuscon, Ariz., where he spent 
about a month. He is much improved 
in health. 
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“A brake test on Riverside Drive, New York in the 90’s.” 


ON THE DRIVE 


The white lines in the photograph were 
used in a test which demonstrated con- 
clusively that a “horseless carriage” could 
be brought to a complete stop from 
“high” speed more quickly than could 
a horse-drawn vehicle. 


Skepticism and ridicule could not hold 
back the growth of the automobile in- 
dustry. In a little more than a quarter 
of a century motor vehicles have devel- 
oped from experimental curiosities to 
social and commercial necessities. Par- 
alleling this growth has been the fast 


growing demand for Automobile in- 
surance in its many forms. 


Royal-Liverpool Companies have kept 
pace with the demands of the industry 
by meeting existing needs and anticipat- 
ing future ones. 


These Companies are splendidly equip- 
ped to assist insurance producers 
who are “on the drive” for Automobile 
premiums. They offer unquestionable 
financial security, unexcelled home 
office facilities and expert field service. 





5 THEN NECESSITIES NOW 


YAL-LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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N. F.P.A. Committees et On 
Work to Reduce Fire Hazards 


Building Construction, Oil Burner Ordinance, Flammable 
Liquids, City Planning and Dust Explosions 
Reports of Interest 


meeting of the National 
Fire Protection Association at Atlantic 
City recently the various standing com- 
mittees presented reports containing rec- 
ommendations for lessening fire hazards. 
The committee on building construction 
offered standard specifications for fire 
tests of building construction and mater- 
ials. In the introduction to the report 
the committee said: 

“The performance of walls, columns, 
floors and other building members under 
fire exposure conditions is an item of 
major importance in securing construc- 
tions which are safe and which are not 
a menace to neighboring structures nor 
to the public. Recognition of this is reg- 
istered in the codes of many authorities, 
municipal and other. It is important to 
secure balance of the many units in a 
single building, and of buildings of like 
character and use in a community; and 
also.to promote uniformity in require- 
ments of various authorities throughout 
the country. To do this it is necessary 
that the fire-resistive properties of ma- 
terials and assemblies be measured and 
specified according to a common standard 
expressed in terms which are applicable 
alike to a wide variety of materials, sit- 
uations and conditions of exposure. 


During the 


“Such a standard is found in the speci- 
fications which follow. They prescribe 
a standard exposing fire of controlled ex- 
tent and severity. Performance is defined 
as the period of resistance to standard 
exposure elapsing before the first criti- 
cal point in behavior is observed. Results 
are reported in units in which field ex- 
posures can be judged and expressed. 

“When a factor of safety exceeding 
that inherent in the test conditions is 
desired, a proportional increase should 
be made in the specified time classifica- 
tion period. 

“Classifications of assemblies involving 
combustibles in such kind or quantity or 
so contained as to burn freely during 
exposure to the test fire, or continue 
flaming after the furnace fire is shut off, 
shall be designated by the term combus- 
tible after the period assigned.” 


Model Oil Burner Ordinance 


The committee on laws and ordinances, 
consisting of Franklin H. Wentworth, 
managing director of the N.F.P.A 
chairman, and W. E. Mallalieu, general 
manager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, has prepared a suggested 
oil burner ordinance. It is based on the 
oil burning equipment regulations of the 
N. F. P. promulgated by the National 
Board after April 1. The ordinance text 
does not include provisions on outside 
above-ground storage tanks as it is as- 
sumed that such storage will be covered 
in a general city ordinance or state reg- 
ulation on the storage and handling of 
flammable liquids. 

The report of the committee on flam- 
mable liquids deals with gasoline blow 
torches and plumbers’ furnaces, stove 
and range oil burner ordinance, amend- 
ment to flammable liquids ordinance and 
use of truck tanks alternately for gaso- 
lene and fuel oil. 

“During the past year the committee 
has mainly considered the revision of the 
fuel oil regulations,” said the report, “a 
work that was completed and adopted by 
the Board of Directors during the past 
winter. For this reason the report this 
year is not of material length 

3usiness conditions continue to retard 
the progress of the work of the sub-com- 
mittee having in hand the reclassification 
of flammable liquids. With brighter pros- 
pects for better business conditions the 
committee is hopeful of receiving renew- 


ed co-operation from the industries in- 
volved by this project. 

“The sub-committee on breather vents 
for oil storage tanks is faced with a dif- 
ficult task. No effort at standarization 
has ever previously been attempted and 
this means that the practice of individual 
oil companies must be studied and the oil 
industry as a whole interested in the 
project. The status of this work has not 
changed materially since a year ago, but 
under the circumstances this is not sur- 
prising. Efforts will be made to secure 
the necessary interest of the oil industry 
so that the project may go forward. 

Petroleum Pipe Lines 

“The work of other sub-committees 
has been disposed of as follows: A com- 
mittee of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute will prepare a draft of petroleum 
pipe line instalation standards for consid- 
eration by the sub-committee on this 
subject. 

‘The sub-committee handling the sug- 
gested ordinance on flammable liquids 
will draft amendments for the unloading 
of tank cars. 

“The sub-committee having in hand the 
preparation of range oil burner regula- 
tions is using the corresponding regula- 
tions of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters as a basis, these regulations 
having been tentatively adopted by the 
committee at its January meeting. 

“At the January meeting of the com- 
mittee, the Somowane new business was 
taken up and is given here for purposes 
of information. 

“A sub-committee was 
consider the question of horizontal oil 
storage tanks. The failure of these tanks 
during fires, by reason of unprotected 
steel supports, inadequate vents and in 
some cases due to poor construction, 
brought about the appointment of a sub- 
committee. 

“The practice of alternately using tank 
compartments on tank trucks for gaso- 
line and fuel oil was discussed; the com- 
mittee was informed of at least one ex- 
plosion and fire said to have been due to 
this cause. The committee believes this 
is a dangerous practice and has accord- 
ingly submitted a resolution on the mat- 
ter for adoption by this convention. 

“Mainly as a result of the disastrous 
oil fire at Tiverton, R. I., during the past 
winter, a special committee sponsored by 
the American Welding Society was 
formed to draft standards for oil stor- 
age tanks of welded construction.” 


appointed to 


City Planning and Zoning 

One of the most comprehensive re- 
ports is that dealing with city planning 
and zoning. Rudolph P. Miller, of the 
American Institute of Consulting Engi- 
neers, is chairman and Henry C. Klein 
of the New York Underwriters Insur- 
ance Co. and the Conference of Special 
Risk Underwriters is secretary. Mr. 
Klein is credited with doing most of the 
work in the actual preparation of the 
thirty-one page report. In the introduc- 
tion the committee says: 

“The committee believes that the value 
of the brochure has greatly increased in 
the process of revision and in the addi- 
tion of numerous citations of fires which 
illustrate the bad results following the 
lack of the application of the principles 
of fire prevention and protection to city 
planning and zoning. Further study of 
the subject and the favorable comments 
received on the original draft have con- 
vinced the committee that the two ob- 
jectives which were kept in mind in the 
preparation of the brochure will be 
achieved, namely, the education of fire 
preventionists and protectionists in the 
principles and practices of city planning 
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and zoning, and the education of city 
planning and zoning promoters in those 
features of fire prevention and protec- 
tion which bear upon their problems, in 
the hope that the exponents of both sci- 
ences may in future co-operate toa much 
greater extent than heretofore and make 
use of each other’s data and experience 
to mutual advantage and in the interest 
of public safety and general welfare. 

“In the final printing of this brochure 
the committee proposes to include photo- 

graphs of a number of the typical fires 
referred to in the text. In the interest 
of economy these photographs are not in- 
cluded in the present preprint. It should 
be noted that their subsequent insertion 
will not alter the intent of the report in 
any way. 

“By the adoption, publication and wide 
distribution of the brochure, the com- 
mittee believes that the National Fire 
Protection Association will once again 
make a notable contribution to the sci- 
ences of Fire Protection and Prevention, 
one which will have an important influ- 
ence upon the other public welfare sci- 
ences of City Planning and Zoning at a 
most opportune period in their develop- 
ment.” 

Dust Explosion Hazards 

The committee on dust explosion haz- 
ards presented for adoption the regula- 
tions on the prevention of dust explo- 
sions in woodworking plants which were 
tentatively adopted last year and an 
amendment in the regulations on starch 
factories. In addition, the committee has 
under consideration various other mat- 
ters in the field of dust explosions. The 
dust explosion hazard in brewing and 
malting is under consideration, the prob- 
lem of spray drying is to be studied, the 
problem of the safeguarding of country 
grain elevators from the dust explosion 
hazard is receiving active attention, a 
study is being made of the practicability 
of combining into a single code the vari- 
ous regulations on the prevention of dust 
explosions in different industries, and 
other matters in the field of the com- 
mittee are receiving consideration. It 
is anticipated that several of these items 
will be covered in the report next year. 


B. M. CULVER IN EUROPE 


Bernard M. Culver, president of the 
\merica Fore group, accompanied by 
Mrs. Culver, sailed Saturday on the 


“Europa” for a six weeks’ visit to Europe 
and the Scandinavian Peninsula. After a 
week in Paris, Mr. and Mrs. Culver will 
board the Stella Polaris for a fortnight’s 
North Cape cruise. Then they will re- 
turn to Paris and from there will go to 
Oberammergau where they will witness 
the Passion play. They will return to 
New York on the Aquitania, July 13. 
During their stay in Paris they will visit 
their son, Donald S. Culver. 


FIGHT GERMAN ARSON RING 

For a number of years the loss ratio 
on farm property in Germany has been 
high and while it was generally accepted 
that arson was rampant in the country 
districts it had not been possible to get 
at the facts and convict the culprits. Just 
now special efforts are bein gmade and 
are succeeding in uncovering a large and 
well organized arson band operating in 
Pommerania, a province of Prussia in 
which agriculture is predominant. Sixty 
indictments have been found and an- 
other thirty persons have been arrested 
and are being examined. The proceed- 
ings clearly show the existence of 
widespread and well-organized arson 
ring. 


AGENCY PARTNERS SEPARATE 
Gaunt & Harris, Louisville, Ky., large 
fire, casualty and general lines agency, 
has notified companies in that office of 
a plan for division of the agency effec- 
tive July 1, whereby W. W. Gaunt and 
C. D. Harris will dissolve their agency, 
resulting in two agencies, the one being 
operated as C. I). Harris & Son, com- 
posed of C. D. Harris, Sr, and C. D. 
Harris, Jr., while it is understood that 
the other will operate merely as W. 
Gaunt. 


PHILA. RECEIVES PLAQUE 


Mayor Moore Presented with Award 
Which City Won in the 1933 
Fire Waste Contest 


At a civic gathering in Philadelphia op 
Monday, Mayor J. Hampton Moore was 
presented with the bronze plaque which 


Philadelphia won in the 1933 Inter. 
Chamber Fire Waste Contest. The pre. 
sentation was made by T. F. Cunneen, 


manager of the Insurance Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Members of the fire prevention 
committee of the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber, officials of the fire department and 
other leaders in civic affairs attended the 
ceremony which was presided over by 
George W. Elliott, general secretary of 
the P hiladelphia Chamber of Commerce. 

This is the fourth time Philadelphia 
has won in the Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste Contest conducted by the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council, an affiliate 
of the Insurance Department of the Na- 
tional Chamber. Philadelphia was a win- 
ner in 1927, 1929, 1932 and 1933. More 
cities than ever before competed in 1933 
and their programs on the whole were 
better balanced and more scientifically 
planned than the programs submitted in 
earlier years. The contest has been an 
effective medium for stimulating the ac- 
tion of business men on fire waste prob- 
lems. The participants are divided into 
six classes according to the population of 
their cities. Credit is given in the con- 
test for reduction of fire losses, for edu- 
cational activities and for permanent im- 
provements in building construction and 
general fire protection. 





Digest of Insurance 


Stocks Issued by Best 


Best’s Digest of Insurance Stocks, 1934 
edition, has just been issued by the AI- 
fred M. Best Co., Inc., New York. As 
its title implies, the book is designed for 
individuals or those interested in insur- 
stocks. 

In this volume will be found data 
covering about 115 fire and marine, as 
well as casualty and surety and a limit- 
ed nuniber of life insurance companies, 
as well as insurance holding corpora- 
tions, selected from a large number of 
companies in operation but re presenting 
in which the owners of insurance 
stocks or those interested in insurance 
stocks, are most likely to be interested. 

This work contains a wealth of infor- 
mation and presentation of data in con- 
cise form and yet avoiding the use of 

chnical details and terms so that the 
stock of any of the insurance companies 
itemized therein may be readily ascer- 
tained by the layman. 

The summary shown for each com- 
pany includes a brief historical resume 
and a regarding all capital stock 
changes since organization. On_ each 
paces there appears a comprehensive 
financial exhibit and operating exhibit 
covering results for the past nine years. 
On the fire and marine, as well as cas- 
ualty and surety companies, the financial 
exhibit shows, separately for each year 
since 1925, inclusive, total admitted assets, 
net premiums written, capital, surplus 
and special reserve, unearned premiums, 
number of outstanding shares, par value 
and liquidating value of each share, 1- 

vested assets per share and the yearly 
hich and low market price for the stock 


ance 


those 





TO SAFEGUARD HOSPITALS 

Plans for installing sprinkler systems 
in Virginia state hospitals and_ taking 
other steps to safeguard them and their 
inmates from fire were being shaped this 
week, following a conference which Gov- 
ernor Peery had with George A. Bowles, 
superintendent of insurance, and other 
state officials as to the best fire pre 
ventive measures to be adopted for these 
institutions. The general assembly @ 
its 1934 session appropriated $208,000 for 
the purpose of affording them better 
protection from fire. 
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——LOYALTY GROUP 


NEAL BASSETT, President 








JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN A ~, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

CAPITAL 
$ 9,397,690.00 Organized 1855 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 























JOHN aR, ga Vice-Pres. ance > KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
EGER, Vice-Pres. ERMAN AMBOS, Moar rt. E. G. POTTER, 2d V. -Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V. Pom. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. come. Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMA AN AMBOS, tee eee E. G. POTTER, 2d V. -Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d v. -Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V. -Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
7 NEAL BASSETT, President 
=a? R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
E. WOLLAE GER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN a, Marg E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. . H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, | Vice-Pre E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR ‘FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres, ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. enaeny A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pre E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN R. ,Coeney. Vice-Pres. a> KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. ERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres, E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER 4. SCHMIDT, 2d V. ‘ou. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
= D KEMP, Vice-P HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
a eWOLLA EGER. Viee- Pres. ARCH TERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. ee W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. a 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice-Chairman 
LANDERS, President J, C. HEYER, Vice-President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice-President JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-President 
Ee G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. E.R. HUNT, 3rd Vice-Pres’t S.K.McCLURE, 3d Vice-Pres. T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice-Pres, F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
H. S. LANDERS, President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice-President J.C. HEYER, rise. President OHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 


"E.G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. T.A. SMITH, 3rd Vice-Pres. FRANK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice-Pres, E.R. HUNT, 3rd Vice- aie S. K. McCLURE, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
t, Chi » Ilinois 220 Bush Street, _ 
sero pyre ages eden EASTERN DEPARTMENT San Francisco, California 
H. SMITH, Vice-President W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice-Presidents 
SAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN N DEPARTMENT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY O05 Conssnsens S8., Salle, Tees 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada BENOLIN. BROOKS, 24 Vice-President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers . ie MEEKER, Secretary 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








| have my thrills and non-thrills in 
my amateur columnist work. Today I 
received an anonymous enclosure about 
“mathematical ancestry,” an excerpt 
from a Hearst paper, from Brooklyn, 
probably a satire about my giving my 
family’s history; and by the same mail 
Mr. Greer of the Adjustment Bureau 
wrote to Mr. Chittenden, manager of the 
\lbany branch, stating that he was send- 
ing a dozen or so copies of my “In Me- 
moriam Bill Lenox” for distribution. It 
is impossible to please everybody, but 
it pleases me tremendously that as fine 
a man as Mr. Greer, who is loved and 
admired by all his staff, should have 
found my little tribute to Bill Lenox to 
his liking. The family history I wrote 
was intended as a tribute to my father, 
but I can well understand that some 
may think it was written in self-glorifi- 
cation. I make no excuses for it. 

” 
Money “On Account” 
\ special agent told me he received a 


letter as follows after writing to his 
agent for money: “I enclose a check 
for $ on account—‘on account’ of 


my not having more to send.” 
* ok * 
A Future Company President 

\ teacher in a class of little boys of 
mixed nationalities was trying to put 
over the idea that by righteous living, 
both personal and in business, in their 
future lives they would have a chance to 
go to Heaven. To test the reaction to 
her carefully prepared speech (for she 
had to avoid sectarianism) she asked all 
the boys who wished to go to Heaven 
to stand up. All but one boy did, and 
the teacher then asked him why he 


C. Weston Bailey Elected 
President of Dixie 


At a meeting of stockholders of the 
Dixie Fire of Greensboro, N. C., held in 
the southern office on Friday, May 25, 
C. Weston 
American of Newark, was elected pfesi- 
dent succeeding the late H. R. Bush. 
Other officers elected were as follows: 
B. C. Vitt, who has been with the com- 
pany for seventeen years in various ca- 
pacities and more recently as secretary, 
was made vice-president and also a mem- 
ber of the board; Daniel T. O’Connor, 
assistant secretary and Hendrik van den 
Boom, assistant treasurer. All other of- 
ficers were re-elected. 

William E. Stewart, vice-president and 
a member of the board of the American 
of Newark, was added to the board of 
the Dixie Fir The Greensboro office 
of the company will continue under the 
nanacement of Mr. Vitt who has had a 
long and varied experience in the fire 
insurance field in the South. 


Bailey, president of the 


REMAK JOINS THE 1. E. A. 

Gustavus Remak, Jr., president of the 
Insurance Co. of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, was last week elected to member- 
hip in the Insurance Executives Asso- 
ciation. The State of Pennsylvania, sec- 
ond oldest United States stock fire com- 
pan is a member of the Eastern Un- 
lerwriters Association, the W. U. A., the 
>» Bt \., the Board of Underwriters 
of the Pacific and the National Automo 


Underwriters Association, member 
hip in all of which is a prerequisite of 
election as a member of the I. E. A. 


didn't wish to go to Heaven. Under 
pressure he admitted that he had heard 
his father say that all business had gone 
to h——l, and he wanted to go to the 
only place business had gone to. 

* * * 


Marco Polo’s Discoveries 

I recently delved into the “Travels of 
Marco Polo,” who traveled many years 
in the Asiatic empire of the Tartars, 
when Kublai Khan was emperor, in the 
thirteenth century. Many hotels now 
have small libraries, where a traveling 
man may spend a few quiet hours away 
from the blaring radios or jazz bands; 
as for instance at the Stuyvesant at 
Kingston or at the Hotel Queensbury 
at Glens Falls. Marco Polo relates how 
in some parts of inland Asia the natives 
did not burn wood but a “black rock,” 
which was of course hard coal, then un- 
known in Europe. 

He tells of many strange customs, ani- 
mals and birds, and was fully disbe- 
lieved by his Venetian and Genoese con- 
temporaries. He speaks of a stringy 
white mineral that was mined and then 
burned leaving a white thready mass 
which was woven into clothing, etc. That 
was asbestos, not then known in Europe, 
but known to the Egyptian priesthood 
long before Christ was born. 

* * * 


Collects Old Clocks 

Mr. Mitchell, Sr., proprietor of the 
Mitchell Inn at Middletown, one of those 
smaller soothing hostelries one finds oc- 
casionally, has an interesting hobby, 
which is old clocks. He has some dat- 
ing back to the seventeenth century. 
People come from all over to see his 
interesting collection. 


W. E. MALLALIEU ON COAST 

W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, accompanied by Mrs. Mallalieu, left 
last Saturday for Los Angeles, where 
they will visit their son, W. E. Mallalieu, 
Jr., who was operated on early last week. 
While on the Pacific Coast Mr. Mallalieu 
will speak before the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men at Los Angeles on 
June 12. He will also visit the National 
Board's office in San Francisco. 





NEW SALES BOOKLETS 

The advertising department of the 
Fireman’s Fund has issued three new 
timely folders for local agents, one fea- 
turing windstorm insurance, another riot, 
civil commotion and explosion insurance 
and the third pointing out the necessity 
of property owners surveying their in- 
surance so as to protect themselves as 
values change. Agents representing 
the Fireman’s Fund will do well to ob- 
tain copies of these leaflets as they 
should aid in the sale of insurance which 
is today required. 





CHARLES T. RAU DIES 

Charles T. Rau, for years a local agent 
at Rochester, N. Y., died last week at the 
age of 67 years. Born in Germany, he 
came to this country at the age of 16 
and went to live with his uncle in Roch- 
ester. He entered the service of the 
Rochester German, but later went into 
the local agency business. At the time 
of his death he was vice-president of the 
Egbert F. Ashley and- Wehn & Wedel 
companies. Surviving are his widow, a 
son and three daughters. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 


FIRE and MARINE LINES 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 





CASUALTY LINES 
111 John Street, New York 














Oo. J. PRIOR, PRESIDENT 





INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 
oF NEW JERSEY 


TRENTON, N. J. 


R. J. CAREY, SECRETARY 





North Carolina Agents’ 
Convention June 18-19 


The North Carolina Association of In- 
surance Agents has completed its pro- 
gram for the thirty-seventh annual con- 
vention to be held at Mayview Manor, 
Blowing Rock, N. C., Monday, and Tues- 
day, June 18-19. Among the speakers 
will be President C. W. Coghill, Rocky 
Mount; John D. Saint, manager; Frank 
T. Priest, Wichita, Kan., representative 
of the National Association, and Dan C. 
Boney, insurance commissioner. Much 
of the time at the convention sessions 
will be devoted to consideration of a 
large number of subjects listed on the 
printed program, which has already been 
sent to members of the association. Fol- 
lowing are six of the more than thirty 
problems listed: 

“A state code of fair competition. 

* * * 

“Is it in the public interest that we 
should discourage cut-rate practices and 
bring our members to the standard of 
using only non-discriminatory rates and 
forms? Should we sanction within our 
membership the use of only such rates, 
rules and regulations as are promulgated 
by the so-called conference bureaus? 

* * * 


“Do any of the agents of North Caro- 
lina violate the law by countersigning 
policies for a fee instead of requiring 
50% of the commission as required by 
law? 

* * x 

“Foreign brokers say you cannot earn 
a brokerage on the business they are 
taking from your town? Couldn’t you 
earn it if the carrying companies gave 
you the opportunity to demonstrate your 
ability ? 

a + * 

“Should agents adopt rules prohibiting 
overhead writing among themselves just 
as the American Agency System does in 
relation to the companies? How far 
should one exchange town go to co- 
operate with another exchange town? 

~ * ” 

“The Southern Agents’ Conference has 
recommended to the S.E.U.A. an amend- 
ment to the present commission scale to 
provide the payment of a _ contingent 
commission. What does this convention 
think of the idea?” 





RETAIN LARGE PAPER LINE 


The International Paper Co. is con- 
tinuing its large fire insurance schedule 
on its properties in the United States 
and Canada with stock companies 
through the office of Russell, Fairchild 
& Ellis of Boston. This schedule was 
secured by the stock companies from the 
factory mutuals in 1931 and is understood 
to be one of the largest industrial fire 


_lines controlled in this country. 





224TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 


55 Fifth Ave. 
Western Department 


309 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 


New York 


Pacific Department 


100 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 











Ohio Farmers Rearranges 
Field Force in Ohio 


The Ohio Farmers has rearranged its 
Ohio field, establishing its general field 
office at 802 Buckeye Building, Colum- 
bus. J. E. Amadon, former = special 
agent in northwestern Ohio, will become 
farm inspector for the entire state. H. 
D. Bercaw is in charge of claims. D. P. 
Ely is engineer. George S. Valentine, 
Jr., is made special agent in charge of 
northwestern Ohio. W. W. Waters, 
special agent, is in charge of southeast- 
ern Ohio. All these men will be located 
in Columbus. 

R. B. Hout, special agent in charge of 
northeastern Ohio, will retain his office 
in the Arcade Building in Cleveland. 0. 
(. Hesselgren, special agent for south- 
western Ohio, will keep his office in the 
Carew Tower Building in Cincinnati. Mr 
Valentine has been located in Indiana 
as one of the state agents. He is a son 
of George S. Valentine, assistant sec- 
retary, at the home office. 

In Indiana, D. L. Jones, state agent, 


and J. E. Miller, special agent, will be 
located in 708 Union Title Building, 
Indianapolis. 


R. S. TERWILLIGER DIES 

Robert S. Terwilliger, 30 years of age, 
a bond and stock counsellor in the finan- 
cial department of the America Fore 
group since January, 1931, died sudden- 
ly on Tuesday of last week in Ellenville, 
N. Y., where he had gone to visit his 
parents over the holiday. He was the 
son of Bert H. Terwilliger, president of 
the Terwilliger Agency of Ellenville. Be- 
fore joining the America Fore group the 
deceased was associated with the Cale- 
donian Insurance Co. in Hartford and 
also with a Boston stock and bond house 
He is survived by his parents and a 
sister. 


EDWIN G. SEIBELS ABROAD 

Edwin G. Seibels, manager of the Cot- 
ton Fire & Marine Underwriters, sailed 
last Friday night on the Europa. He 
will be abroad about a month. 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF New YorRK OF New YorK 
Organized 1918 Capital, $1,000,000.00 Organized 1913 Capital, $1,000,000.00 
G.Lose & REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
or AMERICA MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1862 Capital, $1,000,000.00 Newark, N. J. Chartered 1849 Capital, $1,000,000.00 
New York Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1832 Capital, $1,000,000.00 
W HEN an agent represents a Corroon & Reynolds’ 
Company he has variety of appeal to use and com- 
pleteness of protection to offer. Among the lines 
he can present are the following: 
Fire Musical Instruments: “All Risks” Sprinkler Leakage 
Leasehold Camera, Projection Machine & Equipment Smoke and Smudge 
Earthquake Deferred Payment Merchandise Silverware 
Lightning 


Automobile (Fire, Theft, Collision, 


Personal Property Floater 
Property Damage) 


General Merchandise Floater 
Engagement Ring 
Wedding Presents 
Radium: “All Risks” 
Salesmen’s Samples 

Fine Arts: “All Risks” 
Rents and Rental Value 
Profits and Commissions 


Transportation Floater Ccastoen Dutios 
Physicians’, Surgeons’ and Dentists’ Demolition 


Instruments and Apparatus: “All Risks” Tuition Fees 


Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion Insurance Premiums 


Personal Effects (Tourist Floater) Common Carriers and Legal Liability 


Agents’ Contingent Commissions Improvements and Betterments 


Supplemental Contract Cover Laundry and Dry Cleaners (Bailee Form) 


Aircraft Property Damage Accrued Charges (Warehousemen) 


Mail Package (Parcel Post) 


Windstorm and Tornado 


Errors and Omissions (Mortgagees) Theatrical Scenery and Costume Floater 


Jewelry and Furs: “All Risks” (Warehousemen) Garment Contractors’ Floater 
Sprinkler Leakage Legal Liability Use and Occupancy or Business Interruption Movable Equipment Floater 
Furrier’s Custody: “All Risks” Bridges: Property Damage and Use and Contractors’ Equipment Floater 
Sprinkler Leakage Assumed Liability Occupancy Horse and Wagon Floater 
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Commissioners Consider Building 
Registry and Annual Statements 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago early last week 
gave consideration to the question of 
endorsing the Certified Building Reg- 
istry, articles about which have appeared 
from time to time in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter. 

The Certified Building Registry plan, 
which provides for the rating of build- 
ings for loan purposes in accordance 
with their actual condition, the exami- 
nation extending to the structure of the 
building as well as to its use and en- 
vironment, was explained briefly by 
Frank Chase, a mechanical engineer. He 
explained that the Registry was devised 
by Clyde A. Mann and that it could be 
made of unusual value to insurance com- 
panies in certifying the actual worth of 
buildings for insurance and loan pur- 
poses. He urged the commissioners’ 
committee not only to endorse the Reg- 
istry but to name a representative from 
the Convention to the Registry’s execu- 


tive board. He mentioned other out- 
standing organizations interested which 
have already named representatives. 
No action was taken by the executive 
committee on this question or others at 
the Chicago meeting. 
Annual Reports 


Nation-wide uniformity in annual 
statement blanks for insurance compan- 
ies is in the offing. Following the re- 
port of Chairman Walter Robinson, ac- 
tuary of the Ohio department, of the 
blanks committee, Commissioner Howard 
P. Dunham of Connecticut asserted that 
the convention should adopt a uniform 
blank available for use throughout the 
country and asserted that ‘such a plan 
has been approved by the convention’s 
conservation committee. 

He asked the blanks committee to give 
the proposal serious consideration and 
Mr. Robinson promised to do so, but 
explained that he had not yet received 
sufficient data on the plan to justify im- 
mediate action. 





Neilan President of 


Examiners’ Association 


Members of the Fire Insurance Ex- 
aminers Association of New York held 
their annual meeting last Thursday and 
elected the following officers: president, 
James A. Neilan, Norwich Union Fire; 
vice-president, George H. Mysall, Home; 
secretary, George R. Arrington, Norwich 
Union Fire; recording secretary, J. A. 
Stafford, Home, and treasurer, Anton L. 
Kuzelka, Commercial Union. George 
Tisdale of the Commercial Union, the 
retiring president, was presented with a 
handsome clock in recognition of his fine 
service to the organization. 


NEW JERSEY CHURCH FIRES 

With the disastrous St. Michael’s Ro- 
man Catholic Church fire of last week in 
Union City, N. J., it is revealed that there 
have been a number of church fires 
within the past twenty-five years in 
northern New Jersey, principally in New- 
ark. The fire in Union City last week, 
will probably result in a loss of between 
$750,000 and $1,000,000 according to fire 
insurance adjusters and is alleged to be 
the worst of its kind that has occurred 
in the past twenty-five years. 


OKLAHOMA FIRE LOSSES 

Fire losses in Oklahoma during 1933 
were less than 35% of those of the pre- 
ceding year, according to the annual re- 
port of the state fire marshal, incorpor- 
ated in the insurance department’s re- 
port. The total loss on buildings and 
contents for the year 1933 was $626,572 
as compared with $1,736,007 reported for 
1932. 


BROADER COVERAGE ON PIERS 
The Virginia Rating Bureau has been 
authorized by the State Corporation 
Commission to amend its rules for insur- 
ing piers and terminal property. The 
amendments provide more liberal and 
comprehensive coverage. At the same 
time there is no increase in rates. 


WOULD ENTER MISSISSIPPI 


_The Pacific National Fire of San Fran- 

cisco has applied for re-admission to 
Mississippi. The company, formerly op- 
erated in the state by L. Monrose of 
New Orleans, withdrew several years ago 
on account of excessive losses. The 
home office has not yet designated a 
general agent for Mississippi. 


NOTTINGHAM IN ENGLAND 
_C. A. Nottingham, assistant United 
States fire manager of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe, sailed for England last 
Friday. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Nottingham. 

















J. A. McCORMICK’S NEW POST 


James A. McCormick has been ap- 
pointed production manager for Ogden & 
Fay, Inc., New York agents. He en- 
tered insurance about fifteen years ago 
as a junior clerk in the Sun Insurance 
Office and later was promoted to mana- 
ger of the local department of the com- 
pany. In 1928 he left the Sun to become 
chief underwriter for the Insurance Co. 
of North America when the New York 
fire office was established. For the last 
two years Mr. McCormick has been with 
the Whitehill Agency. 





AUTO DIRECTORS TO MEET 

The board of directors of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association 
will hold a meeting in New York prob- 
ably on next Friday, June 15, to pass 
cn recommendations of the staff commit- 
tee, which held a meeting in Chicago 
last week. It is reported that some 
changes in collision rates are desired in 
the West. The 1934 manual is expected 
to be ready about July 1. 





NOT TO BE AFFILIATED 


Agents of the Corroon & Reynolds 
companies have been notified that the 
group does not prcpose to join any of 
the underwriting organizations and that 
if at any time they should consider tak- 
ing such a step, the agents would be con- 
sulted first. The Corroon & Reynolds 
companies have been operating on a non- 
affiliated basis for years. 





KENTUCKY LOSS RATIO 48% 

Fire insurance losses in Kentucky for 
1933 aggregated 489 of the premiums 
collected, while for the previous year 
the losses amounted to 64%, according 
to figures released by Gemmill B. Senff, 
Insurance Commissioner. Premiums col- 
lections in 1933 were $9,790,598, as against 
$4,767,954 in losses. For 1932 the figures 
were $10,554,033 in premium collections 
and $6,767,486 in losses. 





ORTEGA CHANGES CONNECTIONS 


C. M. Ortega has retired from the 
Richmond, Va. local agency of Ortega, 
Robins & Race and is now associated 
with the agency of H. V. Godbold & 
Company of that city. He got his early 
training in the insurance business as a 
clerk in the Virginia Rating Bureau. 
Later he was with a brokerage house in 
New York for a time. 





PIEDMONT FIRE AGENTS HERE 

The Piedmont Fire of the Aetna 
(Fire) group has appointed Bininger & 
Greene, Inc., 83 Maiden Lane, as New 
York metropolitan and suburban gen- 
eral agents. 
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MAINTAINING 


the traditions of more 


than a century of faithful 
and reliable service to agents 
and policyholders in every 
part of the world. 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and General Manager 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 
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Duty of Broker to Emphasize 
Advisory Service First, Says Ellis 


W. Warren Ellis, executive secretary 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Brokers, with headquarters in New York 
City, spoke on “The Brokerage Profes- 
sion” before the fire and casualty sales 
congress in connection with the 1934 
Pennsylvania Insurance Days meeting at 
the Penn-Harris Hotel in Harrisburg, 
Pa., recently. He discussed the services 
brokers should render and also the rela- 
tions between brokers and agents among 
other matters. 

“The modern insurance broker, as rep- 
resented by many of the efficient offices 
of New York, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, 
San Francisco and, of course, Philadel- 
phia comprise in their individual offices 
an organized service,” said Mr. Ellis. 
“The client is considered as a ‘case,’ very 
much as an advertising agency considers 
a client with a specific problem; very 
much as a doctor considers a patient; 
very much the way a firm of consulting 
engineers considers a client. Experts are 
used to determine as much about the 
property or the business as it is neces- 
sary for the insurance office to know. 
Recommendations are made based upon 
the best experience and skill of the office 
involved. The thought of a_ possible 
commission remains in the background. 
The clients’ protection is not only the 
paramount consideration but remains the 
first interest throughout. 

“When the client has made his deci- 
sion, then the broker takes up another 
phase of the work: he seeks a market 
in which he can get for his client the 
maximum sound protection at the mini- 
mum cost. Naturally, such work de- 
serves a financial reward. Because of 
the arrangement of the insurance busi- 
ness at the present time the broker’s 
reward is in the form of a commission 
paid by the insurance company with 
which he places the risk. 

“It is the belief that when the com- 
panies appoint a large number of agents 
regardless of the need for them in any 
specific community, and on the other 
hand are willing to do business with any 
broker who is able to bring them any 
one line regardless of his personal qual- 
ifications that they are actually breaking 
down one of the fundamentals of good 
insurance practice and hurting the rep- 
utation of the business as well as doing 
a serious injustice to those who have 
spent the time in becoming expert. 

“Many local agents have had the ex- 
perience of successfully meeting the com- 
petition of the larger brokerage firms 
located in the metropolitan centers. They 
did this by successfully proving that they 
could render just as efficient advisory 





George M. Kerr Secretary 


Of Commercial Union 


Following the retirement of John Dew- 

hirst the directors of the Commercial 
Union Assurance, London, have appoint- 
ed George Munro Kerr, the present as- 
sistant secretary, to be secretary of the 
company. 

Owing to poor health H. M. Gates has 
asked to be relieved of his duties as as- 
sistant general manager, and the direc- 
tors agreed to his retirement as from 
May 31. James Mather, the general 
agency manager, having completed fifty- 
five years’ insurance service, the directors 
have sanctioned his retirement as from 
June 30 next. 





H. C. VANDERHOEF DEAD 


Harlan Coleman Vanderhoef, 72, pro- 
Prietor of a general insurance business 
in Belmont, N. Y., for the past thirty- 
nine years, died last week in his home 
i that town following a long illness. He 

€ was former master of the Belmont 
lodge of Masons. Three children survive. 


service and reach just as effective an in- 
surance market as the insurance broker. 
In other words, to all intents and pur- 
poses they handled their business as in- 
surance brokers and served their clients 
in such a way as to reflect credit upon 
the insurance business. It is hoped that 
insurance brokers, wherever they may be 
located, working together may be able 
to develop in the mind of the public a 
recognition of the essential service ren- 
dered.” 


FRED W. KIEFER DIES 

Fred W. Kiefer, veteran local agent 
of Pittsburgh, died recently at the age 
of 81 years. For many years he had 
been the chief representative in Alle- 
gheny County of the North British & 
Mercantile. He is survived by his son, 
Ralph W. Kiefer, with whom he had 
lived for years; by his daughters, Mrs. 
Sheldon Catlin, wife of the vice-presi- 
dent of the Insurance Co. of North 
America, and by two grandchildren. 

Announcement of the death of Mr. 
Keifer, which occurred on the eve of his 
eighty-second birthday, recalls the 
strange coincidence that his closest 
friend in the western Pennsylvania field 
and dean of the fieldmen in that terri- 
tory, H. Oscar Kline of the Aetna (Fire) 
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of Hartford, died under similar circum- 
stances several years ago. Mr. Kline 
was at the Pittsburgh Athletic Associa 
tion where he had made his home after 
the death of his wife and late one after 
noon was chatting with severa! of his 
old friends. He then went to the home 
of his granddaughter for a birthday din- 
ner. After the meal he folded his hands 
across his breast and passed on. 





GET SAFETY POSTER PRIZES 

More than a dozen pupils in the pub- 
lic and vocational schools in Newark, 
N. J., were awarded prizes recently 
in the Everyboy’s Safety League poster 
contest. ° Charles Cuidera, East Side 
High School, won the first prize, a gold 
medal. 








security for which he pays, the 
company issuing his policy must 
have the reserve strength necessary 
to meet all contingencies. 

With assets practically twice liabil- 
ities, the companies of the FIREMAN’S 
FUND GROUP guarantee this strength. 

Today, a connection with a company of the 


Fireman’s Fund Group is more of an agency 
asset than ever. 


Fire Automobile:-Marine : Casualty : Fidelity» Surety 


Firemans Fund lasurance Company ~ Occidental Insurance Company 
Home Fire & Marine /nsurance Company 


REMANS FUND —— 


rreman’s Fund Indemnity Company ~ Occidental Indemnity Company 


NewYork - Chicago 
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F. W. Pascoe Rutter 


(Continued from Page 1) 


prosperity have been founded upon the 
freedom of intercourse with all the na 
tions of the earth, and that, as a nation, 
and even as an Empire, we should de- 
sire the abolition of all tariffs and re- 
strictions impeding the natural flow of 
trade. 


The United States 


Now may I turn to another vital factor 
in our outlook? From year to year I 
have endeavored to inform you as to the 
situation in the United States and its 
bearing upon our own affairs, and my 
personal visits have, perhaps, enabled me 
to be the more conversant with the po 
sition. 

Although I was there again in No- 
vember last, I do not today propose to 
say much, because most of it would be 
guesswork and because the gradual pro- 
cedure of the revolution in politics and 
policies—really the greatest revolution 
since the United States became a re- 
public—which has been going on is such 
public property. 

It is, admittedly, difficult to see what 
is wheat and what is chaff, but there 
are two or three features which definite- 
ly emerge, of which I saw signs when I 
was in New York and Washington. 

In the first place I was struck by the 
extraordinary alteration in the atmos- 
phere. The spirit of revived confidence 
had evidently passed over the land and 
displaced the general condition of de- 
spondency which I had painfully wit- 
nessed in 1932 and 1931. 

Revival in Industry 

Secondly, there has been a great move 
of industrial revival throughout the 
country, which has set the wheels going 
and diminished unemployment. 

Thirdly, while I was there Wall Street 
was very sceptical and out of harmony 
with the politicians in Washington, be- 
cause they wondered what would be the 
next step and what would be the effect 
of it. Now, there are signs that Wall 
Street—that is to say, capitalism—while 
still puzzled, is more disposed to believe 
that, after all, this immense movement 
for the revival of the country’s prosper- 
ity may result, somehow, in a return to 
real prosperity. 

That is the crux of the matter, wheth- 
er it is real and permanent, because, un- 
doubtedly, the present improvement has 
been largely due to artificial methods 
which have, for the time being, thrown 
a great burden of cost upon the coun- 
try, which financial burden has yet to 
be faced. And one cannot refrain from 
wondering as to the eventual outcome, 
because it seems perfectly obvious that, 
if wages are increased and hours of la- 
bor shortened on such a_ widespread 
scale, this, in the long run, must impede 
the freedom of the United States in its 
competition with other nations for the 
trade of the world. 

One of the results of the war was to 
demonstrate that the United States could 
not remain detached from Europe, but 
that, in consequence of the contraction 
of the world, constant communication 
and sympathetic intercourse were neces- 
sary both in politics and business with 
the countries of Europe. But what has 
happened during the past twelve months 
seems to have trended in the reverse 
direction, with the tendency to make 
them consequently more insular, more 
self-dependent, and it seems a natural 
sequence that the increased cost of pro- 
duction must eventually make it more 
difficult for them to sell their goods. 

Worst of Depression Past 

But there can be no doubt that, what- 
ever the means employed—which have 
been and will be the subject of so much 
discussion—the United States has obvi- 
ously turned the corner, which is a great 
satisfaction to us as a company, for you 
will remember that the collapse of their 
industrial and financial machinery in 
19%), 1931 and 1932 had its adverse effect 
upon our own results. A wave of des- 
peration seemed to sweep throughout the 
country, bringing in its train an extraor- 
dinary access of moral hazard—fires, so- 
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C) NE of the pleasantest “breaks” in the day in the down- 
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called accidents and suicides. All this 
not only damaged the underwriting re. 
sults but the value of all securities, start. 
ing with ordinary stocks and extending 
to the first-class bonds which had been 
considered so sound. But 1933, so far as 
our own underwriting was concerned 
showed the reverse of the medal, and oyr 
improved experience was similarly ep. 
joyed by most of our British confreres, 

It is interesting to recall that, while 
the companies made a handsome profit in 
the wild year of 1929, the 1930 profit 
dropped to approximately 2%; there 
was nothing made in 1931, and an actual 
loss of about 2% in 1932. We have 
therefore, reason to hope that we com. 
panies operating in the United States 
have reverted to the more favorable po- 
sition which existed before the collapse. 

Personally, | was _ never really per- 
turbed, because, as | think I have pre- 
viously told you, I had confidence in the 
resiliency of America to recover from its 
slough of despond. Having for so many 
years, as a company, had such pleasant 
relations, both personal and official, with 
our friends in that great English speak- 
ing country, it is our natural inclination 
to wish them every success in the great 
effort which it is making, but I fervently 
believe that, taking the long view, this 
can only, and will only, be fully achieved 
by a return to that spirit of internation- 
alism and mutual consideration for the 
needs of other countries which seems so 
essential to a real, widespread world re- 
covery. 

The annual financial report of the 
home office of the London & Lancashire 
has been received in this country, show- 
ing that the company had net fire pre- 
miums last year of £2,767,766 as com- 
pared with £2,871,691 in 1932. Net losses 
paid and outstanding were £1,108,718. 
The surplus amounted to £414,503. In 
the marine department the net premi- 
ums totaled £858,309 as compared with 
£1,102,380 in the previous year. The sur- 
plus amounted to £128,336. Assets of this 
prominent British insurance company to- 
tal £27,034,158. In addition to its fire, 
marine and casualty business it has a 
large life department. 





Deaths From Fire Occur 


Mostly in Dwellings 


That more than 75% of the losses of 
life from fires oecur in dwellings and 
that of these more than one-third are 
children are facts contained in a study 
of the fire death total for the United 
States, which is estimated at 10,000 lives 
annually. The observation is made by 
the engineering department of the 
America Fore group on figures of the 
National Fire Protection Association. 

While the casualties resulting from 
fires in rural dwellings reach the high 
total of 37% of all kinds of fires, it is 
also true that the deaths in city dwell- 
ings including every type of apartment 
house, hotel, lodging and tenement will 
total a similar percentage. However, in 
city dwellings alone, which fall into the 
category of individual homes, the pro- 
portion of fatalities from fires is but 
53% of the casualties in rural dwelling 
fires. 

The next largest individual cause of 
fatalities is automobile fires which ac- 
counted for 4% of the deaths. Other 
important items for the first three 
months of this year, on which the per- 
centages are based, are fires in institu- 
tions, airplane fires and deaths due to 
responding to fire alarms. 


DUBUQUE ENTERS KENTUCKY 

Insurance Commissioner G. B. Senf 
has authorized the Dubuque Fire & 
Marine, Dubuque, Ia., to write fire, tor- 
nado, motor vehicle and sprinkler leak- 
age insurance in Kentucky. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $1,000,000 _has 
assets of $4,485,269, liabilities of $3,125, 
664, and surplus of $461,005. The Dubu- 
que company will have general offices 
for Kentucky at Louisville and will be 
represented by Carl Buetenbach, Jr, 
223 Starks Bldg. 
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Fire Hazards of Piers 
Summarized in Report 


BUILDING CODE IS NEEDED 
New York Board Cites Lessons to Be 
Learned from Costly Fire on 
Pier 38 in Brooklyn 


Fire losses on Pier 38 in the Atlantic 
Basin in Brooklyn, burned on May 3, 
will amount to about 70% of the insured 
yaluation of $324,300 according to a re- 
port on the fire issued by William B. 
White, superintendent of the bureau of 
fire prevention and water supply of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 
The value of merchandise destroyed or 
damaged was placed at over $1,112,000 
and the loss on that is placed between 
$000,000 and $750,000. The report also 
calls for adoption by the City of New 
York of a code to govern the construc- 
tion of piers. This code should be mod- 
eled after building codes for land struc- 
tures. Present hazards on piers which 
are likely to lead to future fires are 
pointed out in the following extracts 
from the report: 

“There is no reason to believe that 
Pier No. 37 or numerous other piers 
of similar or inferior construction to No. 
38, will fare any better in the event of 
a fire. Because of the vulnerableness of 
this type of construction, even the ex- 
ceptional strength, ability and resource- 
fulness of the New York Fire Depart- 
ment is unable to prevent serious losses 
in such property. Piers designed such 
as No. 38 act as horizontal flues and as- 
sure rapid spread of fire. Until radical 
changes are made in many existing piers 
to reduce areas in fire sections to a rea- 
sonable degree and employ the use of 
automatic or reliable manual extinguish- 
ing devices, the insurance companies may 
expect to continue to pay heavy losses. 

“In this city piers come under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Docks. This 
department seemingly does not appear 
to have definite regulations regarding 
construction, fire protection equipment or 
control of cargoes discharged. It seems 
imperative that an ordinance regulating 
such structures, their occupancy and 
equipment should be adopted by the city, 
similar to the building code for land 
structures. 


Conflagration Dangers 


“A structure of the above type with 
large unprotected areas and housing a 
large quantity of combustible merchan- 
lise has serious conflagration potentiali- 
ties. It appears fortunate in this instance 
that the direction and velocity of the 
wind was not favorable to the rapid 
spread of the fire. It seems almost cer- 
tain that if the wind had been from the 
west or the northwest, which is the 
general prevailing direction at this loca- 
lion, Piers No. 36 and 37, also the steam- 
ers and lighters in the slips and possibly 
the warehouses fronting on Clinton and 
Commercial Wharves, would have been 
involved in a general conflagration. It 
seems also quite probable that if the 
center portion of this structure had not 
been built on solid fill, the entire sub- 
Structure would have been badly dam- 
aged. 

“The present practice of allowing mer- 
chandise to remain on piers for an in- 
definite period amounts to the pier struc- 
ture being substituted for the storage 
Warehouse. It is obvious that merchan- 
dise stored on a pier is not comparable 
to that stored in warehouses, which lat- 
ter, are under competent supervision with 
Segregation of merchandise and areas 
limited to a reasonable degree, together 
with a high order of housekeeping. It 
Was never intended that piers should 
be used in lieu of warehouses. The car- 
Roes of various vessels when permitted 
to accumulate on the pier make the 

















Hudson Bay Rates 
Are To Be Reduced 


EXPERIENCE MORE FAVORABLE 


Shipping Committee Reports That Haz- 
ards, in Many Respects, Are Not 
Greater Than on St. Lawrence 


A lucid review of conditions in the 
Hudson Bay route is contained in the 
report of the British Imperial Shipping 
Committee on Hudson Bay Marine In- 
surance Rates, 1934, just issued. This 
report is the fifth of a series dealing 
with the navigation of the route, the first 
having been published three years ago. 

At that time the commercial use of 
the route was in its initial stages—the 
latest report refers to the present stage 
as being only an experimental one in its 
development—and it fell to the Imperial 
Shipping Committee, and especially its 
chairman, Sir Halford Mackinder, to dis- 
cuss insurance rates with marine under- 
writers who were faced with the prob- 
lem of trying to quote appropriate rates 
of premium in view of the peculiarities 
of the route. The underwriters have 


amount enormous and the risk extreme- 
ly critical, not only from a local view- 
point but from a conflagration viewpoint 
as well. It would seem of utmost im- 
portance that regulations covering these 
situations should be enacted by the city. 

Improvement in Watch Service Needed 

“The watch service on the pier was 
supplied by a concern specializing in this 
type of service. Such watchmen are 
generally not familiar with either the 
structure they are guarding, the hazards 
of the merchandise stored on the pier 
or the protective appliances installed and 
in the event of an emergency generally 
fail to perform the service that was in- 
tended. This transient type of service 
should be discouraged. 

“Existing piers similar to this pier 
should be made to conform to the rec- 
ommended good practice-requirements of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
covering the instruction and protection 
of piers and wharves. This is especially 
true in relation to the installation of 
automatic sprinklers, the erection of fire 
walls to sub-divide the area into rea- 
sonable fire sections and facilities pro- 
vided whereby the fire department can 
operate in case of fire with a minimum 
of obstruction. Had this pier been 
equipped with an approved system of 
automatic sprinklers and truss curtain 
boards, the fire doubtlessly would have 
been controlled in its infancy. At any 
rate, a fire alarm would have been trans- 
mitted promptly, which in this type of 
structure is of vital importance.” 


shown throughout a readiness to take 
into account the various improvements 
which have been effected by the Domin- 
ion Government and the special equip- 
ment of vessels for the trade, including 
the use of the gyro compass. 

Aids in Navigation 

Coast lights, radio communication and 
warnings by (Government vessels are 
among the chief of the aids to naviga- 
tion which have been provided. A point 
has now been reached at which the Im- 
perial Shipping Committee is able to 
make comparisons with the St. Law- 
rence route to Montreal. It expresses 
the opinion that the evidence which it 
has been accumulating in recent yvears— 
much of it has been received from mas- 
ters of vessels that have made the pass- 
age—tends strongly towards the view 
that during the open season of naviga- 
tion for a well-found vessel the risk of 
casualty is little, if any, greater on the 
Hudson Bay route than on the voyage 
to Montreal via the St. Lawrence. 

The committee states that the difficul- 
ties of shoal, rock and bending channel 
which occur on the St. Lawrence have 
no parallel in Hudson Strait, and that 
there are fogs and icebergs on both 
routes. It further states that the mag- 
netic difficulties on the Hudson Bay 
route are non-existent for a_ ship 
equipped with a gyro compass, and in 
any case are largely mitigated by direc- 
tion finding. 

The season for Hudson Bay is at pres- 
ent much shorter than the St. Lawrence 
route and is confined to the period from 
early in August until early fall. Last 
year there were, as in 1932, ten commer- 
cial voyages to Churchill, and of course 
a great development will be needed be- 
fore the route compares in importance 
with that to Quebec and Montreal. 

Rate Reduction Proposed 

The committee is now glad to report 
that the Joint Hull Committee having in 
mind the experience obtained and the 
improvement of conditions achieved by 
the Canadian Government, has recom- 
mended a reduction of one-half of 1% 
on the insured value in the rates of ad- 
ditional premium to be charged for the 
suspension of warranty on the Hudson 
Bay route. This reduction is to be in 
respect both of vessels fitted with a 
gyro compass and of ships not so fitted, 
an advantage of one-half of 1% on the 
insured value in favor of the gyro com- 
pass being maintained. 

In October, 1932, marine underwriters 
sustained their first serious loss on the 
Hudson Bay route through the wreck 
of the British steamer Bright Fan north 
of Wales Island while bound from 
Churchill with 6,700 tons of wheat. The 
chairman of the Joint Hull Committee 
has urged that, owing to this wreck, the 
loss ratio on the Hudson Bay route was 
such that a further reduction in the 
rates of premium was not feasible for 
the present. He indicated, however, that 
if a considerable number of vessels vis- 
ited Churchill during the coming season 
and there was no serious loss the com- 
mittee would be prepared to give favor- 
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able consideration to the question of a 
further reduction in the rates of pre- 
mium, 

As last year, the new rates are mini- 
mum rates intended to apply only to 
good vessels, and the Imperial Shipping 
Committee calls the attention of all in- 
terested in this newly developed route 
to the desirability of chartering vessels 
in évery way efficiently furnished for the 
voyage. Another total loss, it remarks, 
would seriously delay the growth of the 
trade to Churchill, for marine underwrit- 
ing today is based on results. 





NEW AUTO FORM IN MICH. 


Several Companies Plan Broad Coverage 
in One Policy to Preferred Risks 


A new complete automobile coverage 
policy is to be introduced in Michigan 
soon by three big fire companies, the 
Hartford, Fire Association, and Great 
American. It is a departure from any 
present policy and will be issued only to 
carefully selected applicants covering 
preferred risks in strictly private passen- 
ger automobiles. A sample of the new 
policy has been submitted to the Depart- 
ment but rates for the coverage have 
not yet been disclosed and the policy 
itself has not been announced to agents. 

The hazards covered are listed under 
eight headings, as follows: Fire, theft, 
robbery or pilferage. Tornado, includ- 
ing, in addition, cyclone, windstorm, hail 
sleet, snow, rain, flood, rising water or 
accidental and external discharge or 
leakage of water, damage by falling air- 
craft, earthquake, or explosion. Colli- 
sion, skidding, upset, or glass damage 
from any accidental cause including col- 
lision with the road-bed, this coverage 
may be written either under the “50- 
50” or convertible collision plan or on 
the deductible plan; Service coverage up 
to $10 for such items as starting, light- 
ing, and ignition service, towing in event 
of breakdown, change of tires, and de- 
livery of gasoline or oil where necessary ; 
Riot, civil commotion, insurrection, or 
malicious damage, and burning, collision, 
derailment, sinking, stranding of any 
conveyance upon which the insured car 
is being transported, including general 
average and salvage charges for which 
the assured is legally liable. 


COINS SALVED FROM LUTINE 
Dutch Salvage Vessel Trying to Recover 
Bullion From Ship Lost in 1799 

Three golden guineas dated 1790, a 
copper coin of the same date, a Russian 
copeck coin and a large number of nails 
and bullets constitute the first fruits of 
the resumed efforts to recover treasure 
from the wreck of the Lutine. The Lu- 
tine was sunk in a storm in 1799 off the 
Dutch coast when conveying over f1,- 
000,000 in coin and bullion to Hamburg 
to finance Continental powers in the war 
with Napoleon. The nails and bullets 
bear the Lutine mark. 

The wreck is now under a great depth 
of sand and as a result the Dutch sal- 
vaging company is employing suction 
pumps with which to reach her. A new 
and more powerful pump in the form of 
a tower is ready to be brought into use 
as soon as the weather becomes calm 
Several previous attempts have been 
made to recover the vessel’s treasure, but 
with little success. One resulted, how- 
ever, in the recovery of the Lutine’s bell, 
which was presented to Lloyd's as long 
ago as 1859, and has ever since been rung 
to announce that a vessel is overdue and 
to tell of the arrival of a ship believed 
lost. 


National Union Opens 
Inland Marine Dep’t Here 


The National Union Fire has opened 
an inland marine department at its New 
York office, 85 Maiden Lane, with Fred- 
erick Miche! as manager. He has been 
in insurance for vears. He started with 
the agency of Smith & Hicks and was 
later with the marine department of the 
Home. More recently he has been con- 
nected with the New York agency of 
McDaniel, Cloud & Maeser. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





Many Innovations in 
New Automobile Manual 


CONDENSED FOR AGENTS’ USE 





Clarification and Redrafting of Rules 
Comes After Months of Work Under 
A. E. Spottke’s Supervision 





Many innovations are contained in the 
new automobile casualty manual of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, which became effective 
June 4 and is now in the hands of agents 
of member companies of the Bureau. In- 
stead of one fat volume which hereto- 
fore has gone out to everybody there 
are now two manuals, one being a much 
needed condensed manual for producers, 
and the other a complete manual for 
home offices, branches and_ general 
agents. Both supersede the 1928 volume 
in its entirety including all reprinted 
pages. They were finished after months 
of hard work by a committee of Bureau 
and company experts under the super- 
vision of A. E. Spottke, automobile de- 
partment manager of the Bureau. 

One of the prominent among company 
underwriters in urging simplification of 
the automobile casualty manual has been 
Ambrose Ryder, assistant vice-president, 
Great American Indemnity, one time au- 
tomobile manager of the Bureau, who is 
the author of text books on the subject. 

Advantages of Condensed Manual 

The condensed manual, issued to meet 
the needs of the producer, is a compact 
volume in which he can discover quickly 
all essential information of handling or- 
dinary risks. It contains all the rules 
on the more common type of automobile 
risks, which are comprised in its four- 
teen pages. With each will go a state 
rate and territory section, complete in 
every respect and containing the neces- 
sary information for all important rate 
classifications, increased limits, charges 
and territorial definitions. 

The complete manual contains all the 
rules and rates for writing automobile 
bodily injury and property damage lia- 
bility insurance. In both manuals it will 
be found that all rules have been re- 
drafted and clarified and additional in- 
formation added. In this clarification 
the general term “public liability” has 
been changed to “bodily injury liability” ; 


“excess limits” is now “increased limits.” 
Under “interests covered,” what was 
known as “omnibus coverage” is referred 


to in the new manual as “additional in- 
terest coverage” or “coverage for addi- 
tional interests.” 

Both manuals are in two principal sec- 
tions—the rules section and the rate sec- 
tion. In the condensed manual there are 
the definitions of the more important 
classifications, the forms of coverage, 
limits of liability, interests covered and 
territorial extent of coverage. The gen- 
eral rules include the policy period rule 
and the short rate table, the rules on 
changes in the policy during the policy 
period, suspension of coverage and de- 
termination of rating territory. 

The private passenger automobile 
rules, commercial automobile rules, pub- 
lic automobile and garage rules are ap- 
plicable to the respective classifications. 
In the private passenger section are also 
included those which relate to drive 
other car and employers’ non-ownership 
liability coverage. In the commercial 
section are rules relating to tractors, 
trailers, and semi-trailers. The miscel- 
laneous rules section contains those 
which are not confined to any particular 
type of automobile or classification. 

Automatic Coverage for New Cars 

A new rule in the general rules section 
relates to cancelation, changes and auto- 
matic coverage. One section of the rules 
describes the methods of automatic cov- 
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Council Prepares To 
File New Rating Plan 


NON-REGULATED STATES FIRST 





Agents’ Ass’n. Committee in Statement 
Shows Appreciation for Stock Co. 
Co-operation on Commissions 





The National Council on Compensation 
Insurance is all set to proceed with the 
filing of its new rating program in the 
non-regulated states following its sub- 
mission to the executive committee of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners in Chicago last week. 
During the coming months the plan will 
be submitted to the regulated states 
where approval of insurance commission- 
ers or boards are necessary. 

At the same time the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents in a state- 
ment this week issued by its special com- 
mittee on compensation insurance, head- 
ed by W. Eugene Harrington of Atlanta, 
expressed appreciation for the recopni- 
tion which the stock companies had rcn- 
dered in upholding its position on the 
subject of acquisition cost in connection 
with the new plan. Pointing out that 
the promulgation of this program will 
further the writing of compensation in- 
surance by the Association membership 
the statement read in part: 


Existing Commission Scale Protected 


“Tt was recognized that one of the sub- 
stantial factors contributing to the ina- 
bility of the companies to secure neces- 
sarv rate increases was the loading of 
such rate increases with administrative 
and acquisition costs. Therefore the pro- 
posal of our committee upon this item 
was that all increases in rate level on 
and after December 31, 1933, should con- 
template only the amount necessary for 
the payment of losses, claim expense and 
taxes, and that the existing commission 
scale should remain in effect on the rate 
level as of December 31, 1933. This ac- 
complishes three purposes: 

“First, a reduction in cost to the pub- 
lic; second, lessening the resistance to 
rate increases necessary for the payment 
of losses, without which it cannot be ex- 
pected that the stock companies can con- 
tinue to write compensation insurance; 
third, it prevents a reduction in commis- 
sion on the rate level in effect December 
31, 1933. While this plan is not outlined 
in the resolution of the National Council 
to the Insurance Commissioners’ Con- 
vention, it has been submitted as a part 
of the program of the stock insurance 
companies. In this respect the program 
as submitted, if it meets with the ap- 
proval of the Convention, will protect 
the agency force against any commission 
decrease on the level of rates as of De- 
cember 31, 1933. 


“The remainder of the program presented in 
Chicago deals with the technical features of the 
rate structure. In some respects it is a modi- 
fication of the plan as originally agreed upon 
by the agents’ committee and the committee 
representing the National Bureau in New York. 
It has been explained that these changes were 
made in order to present a more complete pro- 
gram to the commissioners. However, we feel 
that these detail modifications are matters for 
final determination by the company committee. 
We are assured that the approval of the pro- 
gram in its entirety by any state authority 
should enable stock companies to resume wide- 
spread writing of compensation insurance—an 
end devoutly sought by all concerned.” 





VIRGINIA ACTION ON MANUAL 

Approval was given this week by the 
Virginia state corporation commission to 
that portion of the revised automobile 
casualty manual which provides for re- 
duction in rates and premiums on cer- 
tain risks, but the S. C. C. disapproved 
sections involving rate and premium ad- 
vances. The commission, however, 
agreed to give the companies a hearing 
June 14 on the proposed increases be- 
fore entering a final order. 
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Big H. & A. Meeting 








The program for the annual conven- 
tion of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference June 18 to 21 at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, is in 
final shape and the schedule of activities 
given below reflects creditably on L. D. 
Cavanaugh, Federal Life, who is pro- 
gram chairman and his committee. The 
first day is to be devoted to the annual 
golf tournament. The business program 
to follow includes the always instructive 
round table discussion with C. O. Pauley, 
Great Northern Life; E. C. Budlong, 
Federal Life, and Armand Sommer, Con- 
tinental Casualty, among the leaders. 


Tuesday Morning, June 19 

Call to Order—C. W. Ray presiding. 

Address of Welcome—Hon. Ernest Palmer, Di- 
rector of Insurance, State of Illinois. 

Investments—Howard O. Edmonds, trust de- 
partment, Northern Trust Co., Chicago. 

Building Good Will Through Effective Corre- 
spondence—J. H. Torrance, Business Men’s 
Assurance. Discussed by W. E. Huggins, 
Mutual Benefit H. & A., and Dr. W. A. 
Granville, Washington National. 

President’s Address—C. W. Ray, Hoosier Cas- 
ualty Co. 

Greetings and Announcements. 


Tuesday Afternoon 


General Subject, Medical and Hospital Insur- 
ance. 

Group Budgeting For Medical Care—C. Rufus 
Rorem, Ph. D., consultant on Group Hos- 
pitalization, American Hospital Association ; 


associate for Medical Services, Julius Ros- 


enwald Fund. Discussion. 

Medical Reimbursement Coverage — Armand 
Sommer, Continental Casualty Co. Discussed 
by E. C. Budlong, Federal Life; A. N. Hep- 


ler, Jr., Income Guar.; J. E. Powell, Prov- 
ident L. & A.; C. N. Green, Hoosier Cas- 
ualty; Paul Stade, Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty. 

Medical, Surgical and Hospitalization Expense— 
C. O. Pauley, Great Northern Life. 


Wednesday Morning, June 20 


Non-cancellable Accident and Health Insurance 
—C. W. Young, Monarch Life Insurance Co. 
Discussion, 

Accident and Health Insurance For Women— 
Elizabeth Lindstrom, North American Acci- 
dent Insurance Co. Discussed by J. W. 
Scherr, Inter-Ocean Casualty; C. E. Spangler, 
Woodmen Accident; S. C. Carroll, Mutual 
Benefit H. & A. 

Development of Monthly Collections by Mail— 
E. C. Bowlby, Fidelity H. & A. Co. Dis- 
cussed by O. F. Davis, Abraham Lincoln 
Life; O. T. Hogan, United Insurance; H. J. 
Weaver, Central “asualty; John Patterson, 
Great Northern Life; E. A. McCord, Illinois 
Mutual Casualty. . 


Wednesday Afternoon 
Human Aspects of Claim Settlements—G. A. 
L’Estrange, Abraham Lincoln Life. Discussed 
by O. J. Guilbault, United L. & A.; F. T. 
Highland, United Commercial Travelers; A. 
R. Arford, Fidelity H. & A.; T. L. Anderson, 


10% Increase in Brokers 


Blanket Bond Discount 


Most welcome was the news this week 
of a 10% increase in the discount on 
bankers and brokers blanket bonds is- 
sued in favor of investment bankers or 
stock brokers, announced by the Towner 
Rating Bureau. The discount heretofore 
in effect has been 20%. The increase 
applies to both new business and re- 
newals, and premiums on existing bonds 
may likewise be adjusted pro rata. 

This latter feature resulted in much 
activity on the part of surety offices 
along William Street advising and send- 
ing to their Wall Street clients pro rata 
return premiums. 

Stimulation in blanket bond business 
for stock brokers has resulted from the 
Towner move, which is interpreted by 
some to be a healthy competitive weapon 
in combating Lloyd’s of London compe- 
tition. 


A. & H. Managers Meet 


With the Cleveland Accident & 
Health Insurance Club as hosts the 
National Association of Accident & 
Health Managers began its annual 
convention yesterday in that city. 
High spots of the program are Presi- 
dent C. G. Schillerstrom’s address, 
Dwight Meade, Pacific Mutual Life, 
on “National Association Aims”; Paul 
H. Rogers, Aetna Life, on “Eliminat- 
ing the Bugs from Underwriting”; C. 
M. Broeckel, Retail Credit, Detroit, 
on “Inspection Influence”; Harold R. 
Gordon, Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference; on “What the 
Public Should Know About Accident 
& Health Insurance.” 

Platform appearances of two big 
producers are also scheduled—William 
Dignan, Cincinnati, member of W. E. 
Lord agency there; and. Joe Gans, 
Pacific Mutual Life general agent in 
Cincinnati. There are also round ta- 
ble discussions under the direction of 
E. H. Mueller, C. W. Elton and W. 
E. Lord. A report on the convention 
will be given next week. 














Federal Life; Paul Clement, Minnesota Com- 
mercial Men’s, 

Grace Periods—W. G. Tallman, Great Western 
Insurance Co. Discussed by C. W. Ray, 
Hoosier Casualty; F. L. Barnes, Ohio State 
Life; D. G. Trone, Indiana Travelers. 

Intermission. 

Executive Session—Open to representatives of 
member companies only. Committee reports. 
Treasurer's report. 

Wednesday Evening 

Annual Conference Banquet—Ball Room. ©. 
W. Ray presiding. 

Presentation of golf and bridge prizes by S. C. 
Carroll. 

Address—Hon. Harry E. McClain, Commission 
er of Insurance, Indiana. 

Music and Dancing. 

Thursday Morning, June 21 

Uniform Phraseology For ‘Additional 
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Standard Accident 


50th Anniversary 





How “Fisherman’s Luck” Incident Was 
Aid in Founding of the Company 


Fourteen Prominent Detroiters Including Two Former Mayors 
Were Incorporators; Has Made Claim Payments of 
$134,000,000 Since Inception in 1884 


The Standard Accident, one of De- 
troit’s pioneer institutions, on May 29 
observed its fiftieth birthday and in rec- 
ognition of this milestone executives of 
the company staged an anniversary din- 
ner party Wednesday night for all of 
the home office employes and_ their 
guests. Held at the beautiful Masonic 
Temple in Detroit, the affair was a bril- 
liant success and brought into the lime- 
light the high spots in the career of an 
organization which has refused to be dis- 
couraged or licked by the vicissitudes of 
a severe depression. 

It is interesting that a story, vouched 
for as being true, tells of the Standard 





000. Today there are assets -of over 
$18,000,000. 

From this beginning the company has 
grown until today operations are carried 
on in every state of the Union, in Ha- 
waii and in Canada, being represented 
by more than 5,000 agents while more 
than 1,000 salaried employes are on its 
payroll. It now ranks as one of the old- 
est and one of the largest casualty and 
surety companies in the United States. 
Its totally owned subsidiary, the Pilot 
Insurance Co. of Toronto is a leading 
underwriter in the Dominion. 

134 Millions in Claim Payments 

During the past fifty years, the com- 


Scene in the late 90’s in the home office of the Standard Accident of Detroit. 
Those were the days when advertising was written in long hand. Seated at his desk 
at the left is Dexter M. Ferry, first president of the company, whose son is now 
its chief executive. 


Accident being founded as the result of 
a fisherman’s luck. In the early 80's. 
Clifford F. Lovell and Captain Patton of 
Detroit were fishing in the clear water 
of Upper Lake Huron off Les Cheneaux 
Island Club, in a flat bottom row boat. 
Captain Patton landed a big lake bass, 
scarred from previous battles and carry- 
ing two rusty hooks embedded in its 
mouth. “What that ol’ fellow needed 
was Accident Insurance,” Lovell said to 
Captain Patton. 


14 Prominent Incorporators 


That remark started a conversation 
that ended in the organization of the 
Standard Accident. Dexter M. Ferry 
and Captain Patton, together with 
twelve other men signed the articles of 
incorporation on May 29, 1884. Included 
among the signers were such well known 
Detroit names as Francis Palms, Simon 
I. Murphy, W. C. Yawkey, F. W. Hayes, 
M. W. O’Brien (former Mayor), S. B. 
Grummond (former Mayor). D. Whit- 
ney, Jr. R. W. Gillett, William A. 
Moore, George H. Hopkins, Theodore P. 
Hall and Traugott Schmidt. 

The name was highly significant of the 
aspirations of the lofty minds respon- 
sible for its creation. Policies were to be 
broad and liberal. They were to set a 
new standard for insurance protection. 
Thus it was that the name “Standard” 
was selected. 

At that time the assets of the company 
amounted to a total of $112,000. In 1892 
this figure had climbed to six times that 
amount—$679,000. In 1900. when the 
Standard Accident was still in knee 
Pants, its assets had piled up to $1,200,- 


pany has paid out to or in behalf of its 
policyholders, the sum of over $134,000,- 
000 in claims, and gained a reputation 
for the prompt and fair meeting of its 
obligations. The aim of its founders, to 
provide friendly and intelligent insurance 
service backed by a strong financial 
structure, continues to be the policy of 
the present day management. 

It is significant that the Standard Ac- 
cident has been under the guidance of 
the same families ever since it com- 
menced operations in 1884. President 
Dexter M. Ferry, Jr., is the son of the 
company’s first president; and Vice- 
Presidents Charles C. Bowen, and Paul 
M. Bowen, are grandsons of C. C. 
Bowen, who was also an early executive. 
The company’s official family includes 
other outstanding leaders among them 
Vice-President John H. Thom, an under- 
writer of such recognition that he is re- 
ferred to as the dean of the casualty in- 
surance business. Incidentally he gave 
nearly fifty years of service to the 
Standard Accident. 

The complete executive list includes J. 
S. Heaton, vice-president; K. R. Owen, 
vice-president and an outstanding au- 
thority on bonds: F. S. Brown, vice- 
president; L. K. Kirk, treasurer; A. J. 
Crockett. vice-president; R. H. Platts, 
vice-president: J. P. Hacker, vice- 
president, and H. T. Winter, assistant 
secretary. 

Directors of the companv include D. 
M. Ferry. JIr., Charles C. Bowen, T. S. 
Heaton, J. H. Thom, K. R. Owen, Paul 
M. Bowen,-F. S. Brown, L. K. Kirk, Leo 
M. Butzel of the Detroit firm of Steven- 
son, Butzel, Eaman & Jong; Edgar W. 


Capital Readjustment 
Was 1933 Feature 


$6,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS PAID 
Assets Total Over $18,000,000 With $5,- 
829,452 in Amortized Bonds; $517,- 


498 Depreciation Reserve 








Entering its fifty-first year the Stand- 
ard Accident is financially equipped for 
another half century of business activity, 
having weathered the storm of the worst 
depression in history. Its total assets 
stand at more than $18,000,000 with 
stocks on convention values amounting 
to $3,503,923, bonds on the amortized 
basis totaling $5,829,452 including large 
holdings in railroad issues. Its nome 
office building is valued at $1,321,772. A 
security depreciation reserve of $517,498 
is carried. 

It is interesting that since the com- 
pany has been in business cash div'dends 





HAS HAD 3 HOME OFFICES 


| The Stardard Accident’s first home 
| was in the old Campau Building on 
Griswold Street in Detroit. From 
there in 1890 the organization moved 
to the Moffatt Block. A later move 
in 1905 took the home office to the 
old Penobscot Building where it re- 
mained until 1920. 

The present home office building is 
located on Cass Park at 640 Temple 
Avenue. Designed by Albert Kahn 
the building is considered one of the 
finest structures of its kind in the 
country. Eight stories in height it 
provides 202,769 square feet of floor 
space. | 
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of $3,747,750 have been paid to stock- 
holders and stock dividends of $2,250,- 
000. f 

During 1933 a sizeable volume of busi- 
ness was written, the net premiums be- 
ing $11,021,879, which was $3,255,698 less 
than that written in 1932. Unearned 
premiums were decreased $1,502,211, loss 
reserves increased $15,863. The incurred 
loss ratio increased by only 1.1% and 
expenses paid by 4.3%, the net result of 
which produced an underwriting loss. 
This was partly offset, however, by the 
estimated interest earned on reserves 
which amounted to nearly $500,000. In- 
vestments yielded a fair return, it is re- 
liably learned. 

In 1933 the Standard Accident rear- 
ranged its capital structure and the steps 
taken in so doing are presented as fol- 
lows by A. M. Best & Co.: 

“It first reduced the capital from $1,- 
213,360 to $606,680 by the reduction of 
the par value of stock from $20 to $10 
per share thereby transferring $606,680 
to surplus. The capital was then in- 
creased from $606,680 to $1,356,680 
through the subscription of 75,000 shares 
of preferred stock, par value $10 per 
share, at $45 therebv contributing $2,- 
625,000 to surplus. This financing was 
completed late in December and the pre- 
ferred stock purchased by a group close- 
ly identified with the management. This 
was accomplished by borrowing the nec- 
essary money from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and using the pre- 
ferred stock and certain resources of the 
group as collateral.” 





Bowen, secretary of Ferry-Morse Seed 
Co.; James R. Lowe, vice-president of 
Edward Lowe & Co. of Grand Rapids; 
W. S. McLucas, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, and Charles T. 
Fisher, Jr. 


Combined automobile policies are is- 
sued jointly by the Standard Accident 
and the Springfield Fire & Marine and 
their affiliated companies. This permits 
Standard Accident agents to issue fire, 
theft, collision, tornado, windstorm, hail, 
plate glass, towing, liability and property 
damage coverage in one policy. 


Ferrys and Bowens 
Have Guided Company 


THEIR PROMINENCE IN DETROIT 





Son of Standard Accident’s First Presi- 
dent Now at Helm; Sons of Its 
Second Leader Now V.-P.’s 
The fortunes of two well-known De- 
troit insurance families—the Ferrys and 
the Bowens—have been tied up with the 
Standard Accident during the first fifty 
years of its career. The company’s first 
president was Dexter M. Ferry, who was 
also the founder of the present Ferry- 
Morse Seed Co., one of the largest in 
the country. His son is today president 
of the company, having taken office in 
1925, succeeding the late Lem W. 
Bowen, second president, who was the 
father of Charles C. and Paul. They 
are both vice-presidents. Their grand- 
father, C. C. Bowen, was a founder of 

the company. 

President Ferry is one of Detroit's 
outstanding business men, being a direc- 
tor of several banks and taking an active 
interest in the administration of both the 
Standard Accident and the Ferry- Morse 
Sced Co. He has served in the Michi- 
gan House of Representatives and on 
the state board of education; has also 
been president of the Detroit Museum 
of Art. He rose to the rank of lieuten- 
ant-colonel during the war. In club and 
social affairs in Detroit he has always 
been prominent. 

The Bowen Brothers 

Charles C. Bowen, vice-president and 
secretary, is an architect by training who 
was hereditarily reclaimed by the insur- 
ance business. An aviator in the war, 
he has been with the Standard Accident 
for twenty-two years, having started 
from the bottom as an apprentice under- 
writer working for the first six months 
without pay. Finally he was placed on 
the payroll at $40 a month salary, and 
from that time on he advanced step by 
step through the various departments to 
high executive post. Mr. Bowen's duties 
have been largely in the office manage- 
ment and production end of the busi- 
ness. Both he and his brother are Uni- 
versity of Michigan graduates. 

Paul Bowen joined the company in 
1916, received a thorough ground work 
in all departments and particularly in the 
production division. During the war he 
was a field artillery captain, spending 
nine months in France. His managerial 
ability was evidenced in 1924 when he 
had charge of the New York office of 
the Standard Accident, doubling its busi- 
ness here and building up its brokerage 
clientele. Returning to Detroit he was 
made a vice-president in 1926. 

Thom Nearly Fifty Years with Company 

Among other officers who have aided 
in the progress of the Standard Accident 
is J. H. Thom, veteran vice-president, 
who is lacking just three years of half 
a century of continuous service to the 
organization. His has been a long and 
meritorious career, and he is regarded 
by many country-wide as one of the pio- 
neer underwriters of the casualty busi- 
ness. 

Kennedy R. Owen, another vice-presi- 
dent, has built up a reputation as a sure- 
ty executive of the first rank. His loy- 
alty to the Standard Accident has been 
outstanding, particularly during the busy 
days in 1933 when its capital structure 
was being rearranged. 





1934 GAINS MADE 

L. K. Kirk, treasurer of the Standard 
Accident, reports a gain of $150,000 in 
new business in May over the corre- 
sponding period of 1933, while figures 
just released for April show that the 
company’s surplus was increased by $84,- 
000 during that month. 
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For World-wide Economic Recovery 


General Accident Chairman Points to Increased Premiums but 
Smaller Profits on 1933 Operations; Views World-wide 
Plethora of Money; U. S. Branch to Observe 35th 
Anniversary Here in Fall 


F. Norie-Miller, veteran chairman of 
the General Accident of Perth, Scotland, 
was happy to report at that company’s 
recent forty-eighth annual meeting that 
despite the great uncertainty and diffi- 
culties of the past year the General Acci- 
dent was able to report a satisfactory 
Premium income 
went ahead in all lines. Underwriting 
profit in casualty lines was not as large 
as in 1932, but this, Mr. Norie-Miller 
explained, “is largely due to compensa- 
tion losses abroad and to the home au- 
tomobile account which has shown a 
rather high loss ratio,” because of ex- 
cessive sums awarded to injured claim- 
ants by juries. He emphasized: 

“In some cases these sums have been 
far in excess of the injury done or the 
pecuniary loss. Juries seem to overlook 
the fact that insurance companies can 
only pay claims out of premiums, and 
therefore if the claims are excessive the 
premiums must be raised to meet these 
claims.’ 


statement of accounts. 


Factors in Economic Recovery 

As to world-wide economic recovery 
the General Accident chairman said: 

“The past year has been one of the 
most difficult for business in every part 
of the world, but especially so for the 
business of insurance in all countries, 
because the year has been everywhere 
one of great uncertainty and difficulty, 
due to the economic depression that has 
characterized all alike. The uncertainty 
as to the development of trading enter- 
prises has caused investors who would 
otherwise have been utilizing their capi- 
tal for that purpose to hoard it, with the 
result that there is a plethora of money 
in all parts of the world, and especially 
in this country, and this position has 
been injurious to insurance companies in 
many ways.” 

It was pointed out in this connection 
that the companies have had to invest 
their funds at a very low rate of inter- 
est. In addition there is so large a fall- 
ing off in business that most premium 
incomes are practically’ stationary, if not 
decreasing. This causes a higher expense 
ratio because of the fixed charges of the 
organization which have to be main- 
tained. “Moreover, in times of de- 
pression,” continued Mr. Norie-Miller, 
“claims are greater in number and 
amount. These require the most careful 
and intelligent working, as otherwise the 
companies would be robbed by exag- 
gerated or fraudulent claims, striking ev- 
idence of which has lately been disclosed 
in the law courts in England. 

International Thinking Needed 

“Unfortunately, moreover, for com- 
panies like ourselves, who do business in 
every part of the world, the idea has 
entered the heads of the majority of the 
inhabitants of almost all countries that 
trade must be limited to their own coun- 
-y. They must get out of their minds 
the idea that the world is cut up into 
fixed units or countries that do not care 
what is happening to all the rest, and 
return to the old habit of thinking in- 
ternationally. They must realize that the 
whole world is really a conglomeration 
of nations and peoples who depend upon 
each other, and among whom there can 
be no real lasting prosperity unless there 
is freedom of trade between nations, car- 
ried on with confidence and respect for 
one another. and under regulations, 
whether tariffs, quotas or other restric- 
tions is immaterial, so long as they reg- 
ulate imports and exports for the benefit 
of all. 

“I feel that the world is now slowly 





F. NORIE-MILLER 


but surely recovering from the years of 
unexampled economic depression. It is 
undoubtedly so with Great Britain, and 
if some definite degree of stability in the 
monetary exchange could be brought 
about, combined with the freer inter- 
change of commodities, all of us could 
then look forward to 1933 and future 
years with more confidence than would 
have been justified at the commencement 
of any recent year.” 

Calls Roosevelt’s Plan Bold Experiment 

The General Accident having a large 
business in the United States, Mr. Norie- 
Miller said he was deeply interested in 
“what I may call ‘President Roosevelt's 
plan.’ It is a very bold experiment, but 
I am pleased to say it already shows ev- 
idence of success in various directions. 
If in the end it stabilizes the finances 
of that great country it will be not only 
an advantage to themselves but to the 
whole world. 

“I am pleased to say that today I am 
more optimistic than I have been for 
some years as regards the position, eco- 
nomic and financial, in that country. I 
always felt they were bound to regain 
that prosperity which hitherto they have 
so long enjoyed, for they are a great, 
virile nation, and within themselves have 
every kind of raw material necessary to 
their wants. 

“Our affairs there have been very ably 
controlled by our colleague on this board 
and United States manager, Frederick 
Richardson. When we consider how well 
we have come through the last few most 
difficult years there I think we are justi- 
fied in expecting that we will show very 
fine results in the coming years of pros- 
perity.” 

It is interesting that Chairman Norie- 
Miller, more than fifty years in the cas- 
ualty field, has attended every one of 
the forty-eight annual meetings held by 
the General Accident. Known world- 
wide he is held in great esteem by execu- 
tives and agents in the organization. Up 
until recent years he made frequent visits 
to the United States, always making a 
fine impression at agency meetings. 

It is hoped by his many friends here 
that Mr. Norie-Miller will come over for 
the thirty-fifth anniversary observance of 
his company’s admittance to the United 
States occurring in October at White 
Sulphur Springs. 


——<—< 


CAMDEN AGENT ON PROGRAM 


R. Malcolm Kraft Tells Pa. Federation 
Audience How Ins. Survey Method 
Has Aided in Sale of Policies 
R. Malcolm Kraft, secretary of Kraft 
Bros., Inc., of Camden, N. J., spoke jp 
favor of the insurance survey method as 
an aid in selling complete coverage to 
clients in his talk before the annual 
Pennsylvania Insurance Days recently 
at Harrisburg. 
believers in advertising, use such noyel- 
ties as children’s banks, golf score 
charts, ete., and these are used in many 
cases, the speaker said, as a calling card 
as well as in direct mail solicitations 
Giving his slant on insurance surveys he 

explained: 

“We have found that many insurance 
buyers divide their insurance among sey- 
eral agenis. We have further found in 
practically every case where we have 
made a survey that the various agents 
writing insurance for a line do not knoy 
what the other agent is doing. Conse- 
quently it is impossible for any of the 
agents to render the best possible coy- 
crage and protect his client in the sam 
manner as if he had the whole account 
and had made a survey. 

“An insurance survey is the same prin- 
ciple as a firm having their books audit- 
ed by a certified public accountant. We 
use a questionnaire pertaining to valua- 
tions of buildings, merchandise, machine- 
ry, the amount of cash kept in the prem- 
ises, etc. We even go so far as to ge 
any railroad leases or agreements and 
find out whether or not the prospective 
client owns or rents the building which 
he occupies. If he rents the property 
we secure the lease as well as all insur- 
ance pcolicies which our prospect may 
have. We then check these policies as 
to form, rate, coverage and exceptions, 
particularly automobile public _ liability 
and property damage policies, against 
the questionnaire. 

“In many cases prospects are over- 
insured as well as under-insured. We 
find some policies covering a_ certain 
item written with -an 80% co-insurance 
clause; other policies do not have the 
80% co-insurance clause. 

“After we have made rough notes regarding 


The Kraft agency, great 


criticisms and recommendations, these notes are 
transcribed by a stenographer and presented to 
the prospective client in a book form listing 
first, all of his policies, location, what. they 
cover, the expiration date and the premium 
Then we list our criticisms and recommenda 
tions, 

“The survey is presented personally to the 
prospective purchaser of insurance and is dis 
cussed by us at the time of presentation which 
enables us to thoroughly go into his insurance 
needs and in many cases we walk out wit! 
an order for recommended coverages.” 

NAT’L BUREAU CHANGES 

The following personnel changes were 
made known recently by the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers: 

J. Laguette, manager of the New York 
rating office at 60 John Street, has te- 
signed, effective June 15th. 

F. B. Reilly of the compensation and 
liability department has been transferred 
to the rating office in charge of O. L. & 
T. matters. ' 

R. C. Mochwart, who has been i 
charge of the Portland, Maine, branch 
office, is now back at headquarters 4 
one of the assistants to Milton Acker, 
manager of the compensation and liabil 
ity department. 

Roland Shipley, who was brought from 
the Baltimore branch office to become 
an assistant to Wesley M. Graff, safety 
engineer, has been sent to Portland 
Mr. Mochwart’s successor. ; 

W. A. Povenz, assistant manager ® 
the Detroit branch office, has resigneé 
to join the local staff of the Aetna. 





VIRGINIA RECEIVER 
Leon M. Bazile, Richmond attorney 
has been appointed receiver of the Vit 
ginia assets of the Consolidated Indem 
nity & Insurance. 
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M. B. Ignatius Reports 
On National Surety Co. 
BY COMMISSIONERS 


Counsel to Rehabilitator Van Schaick 
Describes Three Phases of Reorgani- 
zation; Forming New Bond Corp. 


PRAISED 





Complete rehabilitation of both the 
underwriting department of the National 
Surety Co. and its guaranty bond issues 
is in sight, according to a report made 
in Chicago last week to the executive 
committee of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners by Milton 
B. Ignatius of Cabell, Ignatius, Lown & 
Blinken of New York, counsel for Re- 
habilitator Van Schaick of 
New York. 

Mr. Ignatius said the rehabilitation has 
taken three distinct steps. The first re- 
lates to the “perishable” part of the Na- 
tional Surety’s business, and this part of 
the rehabilitation has been completed, as 
a result of the organization of the Na- 
tional Surety Corp. and the final ap- 
proval by the highest Appellate Court of 
New York of the formation of that cor- 
poration. 

The second deals with the separate 
reorganization of the National’s guar- 
anty issues, which totaled eighty-six, and 
included eighteen different trustees. Of 
this latter number only two are in New 
York State. 

Mr. Ignatius told of the formation of 
bondholders’ protective committees and 
of the more recent merging of these 
committees into a_ single committee 
headed by the reorganization managers 
so as to eliminate competition and save 
expense, 


George S&S. 


Hearing on June 19 
He explained that one of the reorgan- 
ization managers had been named by the 
largest committee and one by the New 


York Insurance Superintendent. The 
third was named by these two, thus as- 
suring absolute impartiality. 

The entire plan now is under the juris- 
diction of the New York State courts 
and a hearing has been set for June 19 
to hear any dissenters. All of the ex- 
penses of the reorganization of these 
bonds are being borne by the bondhold- 
ers themselves. 

A new corporation is to be organized 
to handle these issues, and its directors 
will be named by Mr. Van Schaick. 

Mr. Ignatius also explained that the 
Greyling Realty Co., the wholly owned 
subsidiary of the National Surety Co., 
which is in receivership before the Fed- 
eral court, is to be reorganized, and this 
has been approved by the Federal judge. 
The entire plan has been agreed to by 
both the courts of New York and Mary- 
land, the latter in denying a petition by 
certain dissenters from the west who 
had previously urged liquidation rather 
than rehabilitation of the National Sure- 
ty Co. before the New York courts but 
were defeated. In the Maryland action 
they were joined by the Sun Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Maryland, one of the large 
holders of these guaranteed bonds. 

In answer to queries, Mr. Ignatius ex- 
plained that the Sun Life of Maryland’s 
attorney had agreed to the plan in its 
formative stages. 

The third step includes provision for 
the general creditors of the National 
Surety Co. which includes the deficien- 
cies under the guaranty plan. He ex- 
plained that the general creditors will 
be determined by giving them time to 
file with the courts itemized claims, and 
steps for their protection will then be 
taken. 

Answers Dunham 

In answer to an unexpected query 
from Commissioner Dunham of Con- 
necticut as to his employer, Mr. Ignatius 
explained that he acts solely as counsel 
for the rehabilitator “who still holds all 
of the stock of the National Surety Cor- 
poration” and that he has not represent- 











THE WESTERN & SOUTHERN 


14,000 Banks Now Insured 
Under FDIC; No Failures Yet 


The Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
has reached the sixth month of its ex- 
istence with 14,000 banks under its pro- 
tection and with no bank failures as yet 
occurring. In reporting on progress 
made to date Chairman Leo T. Crowley 
said there were 56,000,000 insured ac- 
counts, holding $15,700,000,000 of the na- 
tion’s wealth. 

There was one dark spot, however. 
“Two small state banks, Mr. Crowley 
reported, “have encountered difficulties. 
These institutions may yet prove to be 
claims against the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corp. 

MILWAUKEE BOARD RE-ELECTS 

The Milwaukee Board of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters re-elected Theodore 
Johnson, E. A. Piepenbrink and Benja- 
mine M. Weil as directors at its first an- 
nual meeting. In his annual address 
Fred J. Lewis, president, explained the 
organization work done during the year. 
He is gratified with the results. Mem- 
bership now includes 90% of general 
agents, he said. Reports were also made 
by Clarence Henkel, secretary and treas- 
urer, and Jos. G. Grundle, assistant sec- 
retary and treasurer, who is in charge 
of the board office. The annual election 


of officers was held June 5. 


ADMITTED TO VIRGINIA 

The Export Indemnity has been ad- 
mitted to Virginia to reinsure general 
casualty lines. 
ed the National Surety Corporation ex- 
cept when its interests become the in- 
terests of the rehabilitator 

Commissioner Heltzen of Rhode Island 
complimented Mr. Van Schaick and his 
counsel for the thorough and equitable 
plan that had been devised assertin 
that they “have extricated all of us from 
what would have been a very unpleasant 
situation.” 
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J. A. Beha Speaks for Bureau 


At Highway Safety Meeting 


James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, spoke as the rep- 
resentative of his organization at the 
recent meeting of the National Confer 
ence on Street and Highway Safety in 
Washington. It was at that meeting that 
representatives of large business and 
civic organizations testified to their en- 
dorsement of street and highway safety 
campaigns. Mr. Beha, glad to speak in 
favor of the greater movement for street 
and highway safety, said in part: 


“Unfortunately for the general public 
a majority of the automobiles using the 
streets and public highways do not carry 
insurance. The National Bureau, in be 
half of its company members, is vitally 
interested in promoting safety in all lines 
of endeavor. It has for years contri 
buted financially and co-operated toward 
any movement which had that end in 
view. It has actively co-operated with 
the schools, with the police departments, 
and the motor vehicle commissioners 
throughout the nation in their effort to 
promote greater safety on the streets 
and highways. It has also supported and 
inaugurated independent movements 
having that end in view. 

“There are some lines of insurance 
written by our companies where the 
larger portion of the premium dollar is 
spent not in the payment of losses, but 
in activities to prevent the occasion for 
a loss and we feel that in this we are 
serving to the best interest of our as 
sureds as well as the public. The stock 
casualty® insurance companies, in thei1 
activities in behalf of street and high- 
way safety, are contributing to the pub- 
lic welfare and pledge their support to 
any movement tending to reduce the tre- 

endous loss of life and limb due to 
carelessness resulting from accidents.” 
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@ Or Sports Liability Insurance is a strategic line for agents to push. Once sold 
it builds confidence and good-will for the agency and paves the way to more prof- 
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Finds Joy Working In 91st Year 


Now Expert Carpenter at Home Office; Once Was Official 
Photographer of Accidents; Nearly Forty Years 
With Company; His Philosophy 


To have enjoyed more than nine dec- 
ades of living and still to have zest for 
more of life’s pleasures is the outstand- 
ing feature about Tom Mullens of the 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. Oldest employe 
of the F. & C., Mullens is an expert car- 
penter at ninety-one years old. Next 
year will be his fortieth anniversary with 
the company. Already those in his de- 
partment atop the 80 Maiden Lane, New 


York, building are planning for the big 





TOM MULLENS 


Standing beside the rare sacred lily of 
the Nile in garden of his home. 


party they hope to stage in Tom’s honor. 
Among other things this veteran is 
proud of his ability to commute daily 
from Orange, N. J., and to stand the 
pace of seven hours of hard work each 
day. He has rarely an absent mark to 
his record. “They tried to retire me on 
a pension three years ago,” he explained 
to a reporter for The Eastern Under- 
writer this week, “but I wouldn’t let 
them do it. Why should I give up the 
work which I have enjoyed all these 
years and which keeps me busy all day 
long? I’m healthy, have a good appe- 
tite, have gained ten pounds in the past 
year, and suffer no aches or pains. Of 
five of my old buddies who retired sev- 
eral years ago, three are now dead. It 
must be the inactivity that gets them.” 


Bad Accident at 90 Didn’t Stop Him 


William Emes, auditor of the America 
Fore group, told The Eastern Under- 
writer: “Tom Mullens is here because he 
wants to be. He says he is fully able to 
work at his advanced age and he proves 
it daily We all like to have him 
around.” The story is told of how Mul- 


lens lost a finger last year as he was 
taking a flashlight picture at his home. 
There was an unexplainable explosion 
following which his first thought was for 
the safety of his daughter. 


Then he 





calmly said: “Better send for an ambu- 
lance. My thumb has been blown off.” 
In addition he was temporarily blinded 
and lost his hearing, later regaining it. 
But ten weeks later he was back on the 
old job just as fit as ever. 


Stair Building His Trade 


Tom Mullens joined the Fidelity & 
Casualty as a stair builder, a trade then 
important. It wasn’t long before his 
bosses learned that he was an able pho- 
tographer which resulted in his transfer 
to the home office law department. He 
stayed there for the next fourteen years, 
serving as both official photographer of 
the company on the scene of accident 
cases and as wood model maker, which 
activity embraced the designing of min- 
iature buildings, machinery, stairways, 
elevators, etc. The purpose of such 


models was to aid the F. & C. in accur- 
ately establishing accident causes in 
claim cases. 

The story goes that Mullens was so 
expert in making models which actually 
operated on a reduced scale that his le- 
gal bosses, Messrs. Nadel, Jones & Mol- 
ten, sometimes thought those models 
helped their opponents more than them- 
selves. 

Outside of office hours Tom would oc- 
casionally do carpentry work in the 
homes of Fidelity & Casualty officials, 
among them being Robert J. Hillas, re- 
tired president; Allan J. Ferres, retired 
vice-president; the late E. E. Clapp, gen- 
eral agent; Charles L. Newmiller, secre- 
tary, and William H. Boehm retired, 
vice-president. 

Mr. Hillas’ fondness for physical train- 
ing was so keen that he had a gymna- 
sium fitted up on the top floor of his 
home near Morristown, N. J. A lover 
of sports Tom says he could be fascinat- 
ed for hours at a time by the Hillas 
ability with boxing gloves. The former 
F. & C. president, a fresh air lover, pre- 
ferred the front deck of the ferry boat 
on early morning rides from Jersey. 


His Love of Flowers 


Nowadays, Tom spends his leisure in 
the garden of his Orange home where he 
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Maryland Casualty Agents 


KNOW 





because they study 


ARYLAND Casualty agents are trained to 
serve the public—they don’t just “happen to”. 
The Company School provides in- L 


dividual instruction through five ie ¢ 
courses—a total of 63 lessons—that _4 f 
cover all forms of Casualty Insur- wy 
ance and Surety Bonds. 7831 Agents ,; 


and their employees have enrolled. \ 


Faithful performance: 
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Over a period of 


36 years claims have been paid in excess 


of $275,000,000. 
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United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co, 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 


Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 








specializes in the cultivation of dahlias. 
He also has poppies, hardy sweet peas, 
roses, peonies and the rare sacred lily of 
the Nile which flowers in the winter in- 
doors and grows like a palm out-of- 
doors in summer. 

Perhaps his concentration on flower 
growing has prevented him from getting 
mentally all upset over the recent de- 
pression. He admits it is the worst he 
has ever experienced in his ninety-one 
years but having been through half a 
dozen at least he is philosophically con- 
fident that the world will soon be back 
on its feet. Right now he’s looking 
ahead to enjoying his 100th birthday and 
his fiftieth anniversary with the Fidelity 
& Casualty. 





Memorial Plaque to Coar 
Unveiled by Globe Agents 


The Association of Representatives of 
the Globe Indemnity Co., a country-wide 
organization of general agents of that 
company, on June 2 honored the memory 
of the late George Francis Coar, for- 
merly Globe vice-president, by present- 
ing to the company a bronze plaque 
which was unveiled with suitable cere- 
monies in the foyer of 150 William 
Street, New York, executive offices. It 
bore the following inscription: 

1879—1933 
George Francis Coar 
A Wise Guide 
A Kindly Philosopher 
A Loyal Friend 
Memoria in Aeterna 
Association of Representatives 
of the 
Globe Indemnity Company 


Philip B. Hosmer, Globe general agent 
at Chicago, presented the tablet which 
was accepted by A. Duncan Reid, Globe 
president. William H. Galentine, gen- 
eral attorney and long a close friend of 
Mr. Coar, delivered a tribute to his 
memory, as did the Rev. John A. Framp- 
ton, pastor of the Grace Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Jersey City, who before 
entering the ministry, had been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Coar in the Pennsyl- 
vania Casualty. 


H. & A. Program 


(Continued from Page 36) 
sions’—C, ©. Pauley, Great Northern Life. 
Discussed by FE, St. Clair, North American 
Accident; O. B. Hartley, Great Western; 
M. W. Hobart, Ministers Life and Casualty; 
H. H. Shomo, American Casualty. 

Five-Classification Manual—Harold R, Gordon, 
Health & Accident Underwriters Conference. 
Discussed by R. S. Hills, Massachusetts 
Bonding; J. M. Powell, Loyal Protective; 
H. G. Royer, Great Northern Life; J. W. 
Blunt, Monarch Life. 

Report of special committees. 
ness. New business. Report of the nomi- 
nating committee and election of officers. 
Date and place of next meeting. 

Adjournment. 








Deferred busi- 


Entertainment Features 


W. G. Alpaugh, chairman, entertainment com- 
mittee; Mrs. V. M. Ray and Mrs. W. C. 
Schrader, assisting. 

Monday, all day, June 18—Gold tournament at 
North Shore Country Club. Players should 
be ready to leave hotel at 9:30 a. m. Non- 
golfers are invited to spend afternoon at the 
club and attend dinner in the evening. 

Tuesday afternoon, June 19—Yacht ride on 
Lake Michigan, for ladies. 

Wednesday afternoon, June 20—Afternoon tea 
and bridge, for ladies. 

Wednesday evening, June 20—Annual confer- 
ence banquet. 
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Head Table Novelty at Beha Dinner 


Ten years ago when James A. Beha, 
now general manager of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers, WaS appointed Superintendent 
of Insurance in this state many of his 
friends who were at the time in public 
life or entered it later on, gave him a 
dinner which has been repeated upon 
several occasions. They are of the 
leave-care-at-home variety. The largest 
of these affairs was the one held Mon- 
day night at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. 

At Mr. Beha’s left sat John P. O’Brien, 
former Mayor of New York City, and at 
his right sat George McLaughlin, former 
Banking and Police Commissioner. Scat- 
tered through the audience were judges, 
state officials, representatives of the 
State Insurance Department, numerous 
insurance men and others. Speakers 
were former Mayor O’Brien, Supreme 
Court Judges Hallinan and Bleakley, In- 
surance Superintendent Van Schaick and 
James W. Henry, general agent of the 
Aetna Life, Pittsburgh, former head of 
several important organizations in the 
business. The toastmaster was Joseph 
R. Boldt, superintendent of the group 
department of the Equitable Society. 

It was not necessary for Toastmaster 
Boldt to entertain the man on his left, 
nor the man on his right as they were 
two immovable, ashen-faced individuals 
in dinner clothes. At first the assembled 
company thought these figures were 
clever actors who could sit still for an 
hour without moving an eyelid, but it 
developed they were dummies such as 
one sees in clothing store windows. The 


surprise of the evening came when one 
of the dummies was helped to his feet 
and proceeded to make a speech which 
was in reality made by a comedian hid- 
den under the head table. Then the 
other dummy spoke. At that their 
speeches were better than those heard 
on some occasions at banquets in this 
town. 

About forty-five were present. The 
occasion was novel, hilarious, and was 
keyed to an atmosphere of good fellow- 
ship and the pleasure there is to be 
found in permanent, lasting friendships. 





Cc. R. MILLER ON WEST COAST 

F. & D. President Combining Busincss 
with Pleasure; to Visit Hawaiian 
Island; Back in September 

Charles R. Miller, veteran president of 
the Fidelity & Deposit who is regarded 
by many as the dean of the surety busi- 
ness, is now on a Pacific Coast visit with 
Mrs. Miller and will not return until 
September. Combining business with 
pleasure Mr. Miller will pay his respects 
to F. & D. agencies and branch offices 
in x west coast territory and then en- 
joy the sights of the Hawaiian Islands. 
He is in his forty-third year with the 


F. & D. 


. . 

Says Big Bill 

(Continued from Page 21) 
the standing they had in the old days 
of the Roman Empire. From being 
snubbed and humiliated they are walk- 
ing with heads up and chests extended 
again. They can’t keep their heads too 
high or their chests too extended, from 
Mussolini’s viewpoint. 


New Auto Manual 


(Continued from Page 36) 

erage for newly purchased motor ve- 
hicles insured under specified car 
policies. The first paragraph of this sec- 
tion describes the plan to be followed 
when the policy covers all motor vehicles 
owned by the named assured. The sec- 
ond paragraph describes the plan to be 
followed if the policy does not cover all 
the motor vehicles owned by the assured. 

In the commercial automobile section, 
under “determination of rates—commer- 
cial automobiles,” the load capacity table 
now contains a provision for classifying 
commercial automobiles, trailers or semi- 
trailers equipped with tank bodies for 
load capacity, in accordance with the ca- 
pacity of the tank in gallons. The fol- 
lowing commercial classifications are 
either new or involve important changes: 
armored cars, baggage transfer, coal 
dealers, fuel oil tank trucks, mail trucks, 
moving vans, newspaper delivery, poultry 
dealers, produce dealers and service cars. 

Rule 24 in the commercial automobile 
section is new and relates to road con- 
struction, maintenance, and special 
equipment — contractors, municipalities, 
etc. A list of special automotive equip- 
ments used by contractors and munici- 
palities, with the rate for such equipment 
is included. 

Short Haul Rule Broadened 

The rule affecting truckmen—local and 
long haul, expressmen, and transfer com- 
panies has undergone some change. The 
operating radius of the local truckman 
has been extended to 50 miles from the 
place of principal garaging as forecasted 
recently in The Eastern Underwriter. 
The rates for long haul truckman are 
the heavy class 3 rates for the highest 
rated territory in which the automobiles 
are operated and are subject to a sur- 
charge according to the maximum dis- 
tance traveled. There are sections of 
this rule which explain the rating of 


haul operations, and also the application 
of it to automobiles rented under con- 
tract to others. 

3uses used in passenger carrying serv- 
ice or for sightseeing work are divided 
into three classes; those used exclusively 
in local work or within fifteen miles of 
the city or town limits; those operating 
not more than fifty miles between ter- 
minal points; and buses operating more 
than fifty miles between terminal points. 
There are subdivisions of the latter two 
classes. 

In the garage section are the rules re 
lating to insurance under garage payroll 
policies for automobile dealers, repair 
shops, automobile storage garages and 
service stations. 


New Non-Owner Auto Section 


The non-owned automobiles section is 
a new section and contains all rules for 
writing insurance in connection with 
automobiles not owned by the assured. 
These include the rules for the named 
operator policy, drive other cars cover- 
age, hired car and employers’ non- 
ownership liability. In the latter there 
is a provision for insuring clubs, depart- 
ment stores, hotels, etc., for the opera- 
tion of customers’ care by employes. 

In the miscellaneous section is a table 
showing the percentage premium reduc- 
tion factors for automobile fleets up to 
100 cars. In this section are also the 
“more automobiles than operators” rule, 
the “transportation of employes and 
others” rule and the “certified risks 
financial responsibility laws” rule. The 
latter is applicable in all financial re- 
sponsibility states. 

The rate section contains the private 
passenger classification table, increased 
sub-standard limits tables and the state 
rate and territory sheets, together with 
exception sheets for any state where 
special conditions must be observed. 

Altogether the manuals distributed 
through the mails weighed 30 tons. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Paviour Selling Suggestions 


x. &. & Son, 


which is nearly 


well-known 
sixty- 


Paviour 
Rochester agency 
five years old, has been publishing for 


some years past a monthly news sheet 
which is usually crammed full of selling 
suggestions. In the current issue the in- 
teresting information is revealed that the 
now in offices in the Lin- 
Bank building, 
Phoenix of Hartford contin- 


years and the United 


agency, new 


coln-Alliance has repre- 
sented the 
for forty-five 


Casualty for 


ously 


States eighteen years. 


There follow a few items of selling in- 
terest which, if perused by progressive 
agents, may result in increased income: 


Golf and Sports Fertile Field 

For as low cost as $3.30 a golfer can 
add another “club” to his bag. It is a 
piece of paper known as a golfer’s lia- 
bility policy and under the right combi- 
nation of circumstances is good for $10,- 
000. Passersby and other players curi- 
ously resent being “beaned” on the head 
by a golf ball and sometimes they show 
this resentment by resorting to summons 
and complaint. 


Golfer’s liability insurance includes 
claims for accidental bodily injury or 
death sustained by any person or per 


sons as the result of the insured’s par- 
ticipation in golf. Damage to property 
of others may also be added to the 
policy. 

There is also 
covers personal 


sports’ liability which 
injury claims resulting 
from any athletic sport or game, fish- 
ing, hunting, target practice, horseback 
riding, canoeing, sailing, bicycling, etc. 
It is advisable to take out golfer’s lia- 
bility policies for all members of the 
family, including children who play the 
common game. 
* * * 
New Demand For Riot Policy 
Sixteen years ago riot and civil com- 
motion insurance was sold in quantity. 
Another demand for this coverage has 
now arisen in this period of labor un- 
rest and social discontent. The policies 
cover direct loss or damage to property 


caused by riot, riot attending a strike, 
insurrection, civil commotion, explosion. 
Simple explosion insurance may be 
bought separately. 
* ” * 
Cracked Safes Spur Burglary 
Insurance 
With nearly 100 safes “cracked” in 


Rochester in sixteen months, sales re- 
sistance in safe burglary insurance has 
dropped to a minimum. It is easy to 
sell, even to those who do not keep much 
money in the safe. The policy not only 
covers the loss of money from the safe, 
but damage done to safe and premises 
by the burglars. When the police pick 
up the “cracked” safe in a vacant lot or 
canal it is not in the best of condition. 

safe burglary policy covers when a 
locked safe is entered by force and vio- 
lence. There is no coverage when a 
member of the firm, for instance, opens 
by using the combination lock and ab- 
stracts funds. If the safe is carted away 
in the night and not recovered there is 
no way of proving that the safe was en- 
tered by force and violence. This makes 
it difficult to establish a claim under 
the policy. 

* * * 


Expert’s Sprinkler Suggestion 


An efficiency expert came to town 
early last winter to show a company how 
to cut down overhead. One of the build- 
ings was sprinklered and vacant. In or- 
der to save the expense of heating the 
pipes during the winter the “expert” sug- 
gested that the water be drained out of 


the sprinkler system and alcohol be put 
in to prevent freezing. 

Alcohol in fire extinguishing apparatus 
is certainly something “new under the 
sun.” An insurance inspector once found 
a hand fire extinguisher in a factory 
filled with gasolene. The workmen were 
using it to clean their clothes! 


x * * 

Kidnapping Insurance 
London Lloyds, which is not legally 
entered to do business in this state, is 


now writing kidnapping insurance up to 
90% of the money demanded and paid 
as ransom, with a maximum of $100,000 
on an adult and $50,000 on a child. No 
liability attaches under the policy unless 
the insured person is returned alive. 

* * * 


Products Liability Line Booming 


Considerable products public liability 
insurance is now being written. This 
covers the legal liability of the insured 


in claims for damages on account of in- 
juries received as the result of the con- 
sumption and use of food and other 
products. Suits based upon harmful sub- 
stances in foods have been frequent. A 
New Jersey woman recently obtained a 
verdict in a suit against a pie manufac- 
turer for injuries suffered as the result 
of swallowing a nail while eating a piece 
of pie. 
a * * 

Skepticism on Bottled Liquor Stores 

The burglary writing companies are 
skeptical of bottled liquor stores under 
the new dispensation. Some companies 
won't write these stores at all, while 
others take them only when equipped 
with a central alarm burglary system. 

x * * 
Coverage For Radios in Autos 

Radios attached to an automobile are 
part of “the equipment usually attached 
thereto” and are accordingly covered un- 
der an automobile fire and theft floater. 
lf, however, the radio is a movable one 
and not attached, it is not covered. Such 
radios, along with other personal prop- 
erty, are properly insurable under per- 
sonal property floater policies. 





VA. COMPENSATION REVISION 

The workmen’s compensation inspec- 
tion rating bureau of Virginia has been 
authorized by the state corporation com- 
mission to revise its 1934 manual so as 
to eliminate more than 100 classifica- 
tions and to make other changes so as 
to obtain a “more logical arrangement 
and clarity of expression.” Certain rate 
changes resulting from the modifications 
are also authorized. The revised man- 
ual becomes effective July 1. 
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Lambertville N. J. 


Town’s Public 


There’s a new insurance agent in Lam- 
bertville, N. J., who has already attracted 
attention due to the fact that he is a 
clergyman in addition to being active in 
politics and civic affairs in his town. His 
name is Benjamin A. Turner, head of 
the Turner Insurance Agency, represent- 
ing the Camden Fire, Eagle Fire and 
Pavonia for fire lines and the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity for casualty lines. 
In addition Mr. Turner is a broker, hav- 
ing been licensed just three weeks ago 
by the New Jersey Department of Bank- 
ing & Insurance. 

When he was twenty-five years old 
Mr. Turner prepared for the ministry 
but decided not to be ordained at that 
time. He secured a position with one 
of the leading mercantile credit compa- 
nies and worked for them ten years. 
Then he returned to the work of the 
church at the age thirty-five, was or- 
dained, and has been since 1926 Rector 
of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church in 
Lambertville. 

A Public Spirited Clergyman 

Mr. Turner has always been active in 
civic affairs in his town. He organized 
the Associated Charities of Lambertville 
and directed its work for five years. He 
is prominent in the American Legion, 
and no important community project is 
carried on without his having a hand in 
it. Recognizing his organizing and ex- 
ecutive ability the townspeople rely upon 
his judgment. 

For several years past Mr. Turner has 
stumped the county in the interests of 


one of the major political parties which 
activity has given him a real thrill as he 
has always felt obligated to perform the 
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Agent Is 
Spirited Clergyman 





REV. 


BENJAMIN A. TURNER 
duties of a citizen as well as of a clergy- 
man. So he has not confined his inter- 
ests to the detailed work of the church 
alone. 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
about .his insurance career and what 
prompted him to enter the business Mr. 
Turner said: 

Just Six Months an Agent 

“The church like all institutions has 
suffered financial loss and difficulty. In- 
come has decreased, clerical salaries 
have diminished. With such conditions 
prevailing and having always regarded 
insurance as one of the most interesting 
lines one could undertake, I began mak- 
ing connections last August with reput- 
able insurance companies. On December 
1, 1933, I started the Turner Insurance 
Agency so I have had but six months’ 
experience. 

“Working up a premium volume in fire 
insurance is slow work because policies 
do not expire annually. Nevertheless, I 
am plugging away at it by personal so- 
licitation and advertising. And I am 
making some progress which is encour- 
aging to me. In addition to the remun- 
eration the agent gets I enjoy the satis- 
faction derived from being of real serv- 
ice to my fellow townsmen.” 


APPOINTS C. & R. CORP. 

The Standard Accident’s New York 
branch office has appointed the C. & R. 
Bronx Corp. an affiliate of Corroon & 
Keynolds, as its new Bronx borough 





agency on all casualty and surety lines. 
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